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By Martin Shaw Briggs, A.R.1.B.A., “IN THE HEEL OF ITALY. A Study of 
an Unknown City.” Dealing with a fascinating baroque town, by an Associate of the 
British School at Rome and Extension Lecturer to the Universities of Oxford and Leeds 


with twenty-six drawings and nineteen photographs. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


“LA LYRE D’AMOUR.” An anthology of French love poems from the earliest times down to 
1866. Selected and annotated by Charles B. Lewis, L. és-L., with a photogravure frontis- 
piece. Paper boards. $1.25 net. 


By Charles W. Collins, “GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE THEATRE.” 


Illustrated. A volume of famous love stories in which great ladies of the theatre have 
figured. Fully illustrated. $3.50 net. 


By Sir C. N. Dalton, “THE REAL CAPTAIN KIDD.” A striking study by a leading 
London barrister. $1.25 net. 


By Rudolf Besier, “LADY PATRICIA.” A new play by the author of “Don.” 
$1.00 net. 


By Augustus Thomas, “AS A MAN THINKS.” One of the most remarkable of 


contemporary plays. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


By Mary Austin, “THE ARROW MAKER.” One of the successes of the New Theatre. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


New Mediaeval Library, “TROBADOR POETS.” Translations from eight Pro 


vencal poets, with an introduction and notes by Barbara Smythe. $2.00 net. 


New Fiction 





By Alfred Tennyson By Joseph Sharts 

“A PORTENTOUS HISTORY” “THE VINTAGE” 

A novel by the grandson of the poet. A spirited tale of Richmond during the War. 
$1.30 net. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole By Harry Graham 
“THE SHIP OF CORAL” “LORD BELLINGER” 
“Full of adventure, color, and emotion.”— “Provocative of hearty laughter on almost 
The London Spectator. Illustrated. $1.20 every page.’’"——-New York Evening Post. $1.20 
net. net. 


By Charles Belmont Davis By H. G. Wells (th edition) 
“TALES OF THE TOWN” “THE NEW MACHIAVELLI” 


Graphic stories of the metropolis. Illustra- “The book is a stimulant not to be refused.” 
ted. $1.30 net. —The Chicago Evening Post. $1.35 net. 
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Barn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


| The Misses Kirk's College Preparatory School 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. | 
| Cortisente privileges. Number of pupils limited 
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| of pupils who have entered Bryan Mawr College un- 
; usually large. Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The New Science Universal 


7 Dr. Denton J. Snider 


Of deep interest to all 
thinking people, the sa- 
lient character of Univer- 
sal Psychology may be in- 
dicated in the fact that it 
is neither metaphysical 
nor physical in method or 
matter, but purely psycho- 
logical. 

Slowly the science of Psychology has 
been pushing to the front as the Universal 
Science. But it has been hitherto handi- 
capped by alien methods foisted upon it. 
So we have had chiefly two kinds: the old 
Rational (so-called) Psychology, dominated 
by the metaphysical system of some philoso- 
pher, and the more recent Physiological 
Psychology, dominated by the procedure of 
Natural Science. The present system main- 
tains a view opposite to, yet inclusive of, 
both these methods. Psychology is pro- 
claimed the master of the house, no longer 
the subordinate; it is to organize Philosophy 
and Natural Science, and not to be organ 
ized by them. It is the new Univeraal 
Sctence and openly asserts itself as a syste:n 
in spite of to-day’s pragmatic prejudice 
against all systems. The only work of this 
kind wrought out to completion in the Eng- 
lish language. Complete in 16 volumes. 

I, “oman Psycno.Locy (The Organon), 

‘ vots, 

(1) Feeling, with Prolegomena, 534 
pp. (2) The Will and Its World, 575 
pp. (8) Intellect (Psychology and 
the Psychosis), 556 pp Each $1.50 
Postage extra. 

Il PSYCHOLOGY or PurLosopny. 2 vols. 

(1) Ancient European Philoso- 
phy, 730 pp. (2) Modern European 
Philosophy, 829 pp. Each $1.50. Post- 
age extra. 





SYCHOLOGY oF Nature. 2 vols. 
208 and Diacosmos, 578 
pp. (2) The Biocosmos, 481 pp. Each 
$1.50 Postage extra 

IV PsYcnoLocy or Art. 2 vols. 

(1) Arehitecture, 561 pp (2) Mua- 
sie and the Fine Arts (soon to be 
published) Each $1.50 Postage extra. 

V PSYCHOLOGY oF INSTITUTIONS. 2 vols. 

(1) Seectal Institutions, 615 pp. (2) 
The State, 561 pp. Each $1.50. Postage 
extra. 








VI. Psyvcno.tocy or History 83 vols. 

(1) Eurepean History. 691 pp. (2) 
The Father of History ( Herodotus), 538 
pp. (3) The American Ten Years’ 
War, 527 pp. Each $1.50. Postage extra. 

VII. PsycnoLocy or Brocrarpny. 2 vols. 

(1) Abraham Lincoln, 574 pp. $1.50 
(2) Frederick Froebel, 470 pp. $1.25. 
Postage extra 

Send for descriptive circular. 


Separate volumes forwarded upon receipt 
of poatpaid price by 


A. C.McCLURG & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Published by the SIGMA PUBLISHING CO. 
210 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














William Lloyd Garrison 


The Story of his Life, told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


“A masterpiece of modern historical bi- 
vgraphy. ‘ To call the work a mine of 
information would be to convey a fa se im- 
pression; it is rather a well-arranged li- 
brary in which attendant hands are always 
present to point the way to the exact thing 
wanted. Finally, the work, while as 
instructive as the driest manual, is as in- 
teresting as a romance,.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; 
and the service done to our national history 
is as great as that to a father’s memory. 
Its one eminent trait, however, is its jus- 
tice.”"—Atlantic Monthly. 

“In fact, Southern history is not complete 
without this work.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
*.* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 

on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. 


work.’"’ 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


fashioning bis volume, Mr. Villard 


great work, 
this as it may, the merit and charm 


great biographies of our literature."’ 

HORACE WHITE, 
literature to take rank with the very 
our time or any time. 
war.” 


learning and justice."’ 
Portiand OREGONIAN, 


mate of John Brown.”’ 


prejudiced student and seeker for truth 


First Edition, October Ist; 


Boston 


thrilling than any book of Gction, powerful in its apoes!, sad 
| which, while it is written soberly, as befits history, by the very 
oature of the narrative, often rises to the highest dramatic level." 


| THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. “I can only say 


obeyed an instinct rather 
than acted upon a preconceived plan; that is often the case with Mr 
where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be 
are none the less; 
seized well a splendid opportunity and has written one of the London TIMES, 
either to add anything of importance to Mr 
“In my judgment a contribution to American collection of materia! 
best historical writing of story. . It at once becomes the standard, and probably the 
final authority on its theme."’ 

.) STAR. “Mr 
historie picture of the terrible focussing of this 


The only impartial history of the Kansar 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn EAGLE. “A vivid 
biography replete with facts and marked by courage and candor, 


“The most valuable and comprehensive 
blography issued this season, and the best and most candid est! 


W. E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka CAPITAL. 


great contribution to American history.’ 


Pully illustrated with portraits and other illustrations. 


HOUGHTON 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


JOHN BROWN: A BIOGRAPHY 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


| By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
Some Tributes to this Remarkable Historical Work 


“A tremendous book; sore | Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful tn its appeal, more 
dramatic than any book of Giction, is this wonderful biography of 


John Brown." 


after reading from first to last its more than 700 pages that | reader for many reasons Full of fe snd movement 
have never encountered anything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ written Ip an attractive and scholarly style, fall of sympathy and 
which has made me feel more the personal power of a single yet without any loss in accurate presentation, It sets a new 


standard for biographical efforts."’ 
JOHN T. MORSE, Editor American Statesmen Series, in Raltimore AMERIC 
“Perhaps in thus dramatically in that it is entrancingly interesting, tts scholarship ta of the 
highest order and its style reminds one a little 
Villard has tllustrated in this book the Onest ideale 
of literary conception and execution."’ 


he has 


be able 


Washington (D. ¢ 


upon our Civil War 


story It is minute 


“The un Barlingten (lewa) 


will herald the book as a take a pluce 


Second Edition, November 21st; 


The North Carolina REVIEW. ‘In this biography Mr. Vil 
lard bas touched high-water mark. 


“It ts scarcely likely that any later writer wil! 


biography is a marvel of research and fair-mindedness."" 


HENRY WATTERSON in Loutaville COURIER JOURNAL 
“No fault may justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of the 


in the library of every well established bome tn this 
part of the country."’ 


With copious notes and bibliography. 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The book ts a delight to the 


AN. “While the book has popular features 


of Anthony Froude 


Villard’s 
or to better his Interpretation of the whole 


Villard draws a compact 
pertod 
Straight and clear in its literary way, thie 


and lucid, altogether fair and unvarniahed."’ 
HAWKEYE. “It is a book which wil! 


March Ist 


Postage 26 cents 


New York 


Third Edition, 


£5.00 net 











WAR OR PEACE 


By HIRAM M. CHITTENDEN, U. 8. A. 
“The most comprehensive and suggestive 
study of the subject published in years.’’— 
Price $1.00 net. Detroit News. 


A. C. McOLURG & CO., CHICAGO 











PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

By CLAUDE GRAHAME WHITE and HARRY 
HARPER With articles by Famous Avia- 
tors. 93 illustrations. Over 300 pages. 
Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 
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NAPOLEON’S DIARY 
“One of the great diaries of litera- 
ture."—New York Timea. 
(Four Impressions) 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
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Also juvenile scripts. I deal with the best 
publishers Bring me in your scripts Consul 
tations free Hours 2-4 P. M rypewriting 
done under my supervision by experts 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Literary Worker, Manuscript Expert 
110 W. 34th St., New York City. Suite 1009 


Send for Miss Halsey’s “‘Writer’s Ald Leaf 
let."" 25 cents in stamps 














THE BOOK OF THE YERAR 
What Eight Million Women Want 
By RHETA CHILDE DORR 
Tillustrated, $2.00 net; 


Unique in every way. A complete survey of the 
ideals and accomplishments of the effective, think 
ing women of our time Not a woman's suffrage 
book, but far broader Essent ally constructive 
No one who wants to know exactly what women 
are doing can afford to miss this notable volume 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Beaten 


o4e Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. 99 vols 
List price, 60c per volume; price to schools 
40¢ 


postage 20 centa 
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Thomas Y.Crowell & Co.,New Yort 
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By ELLEN KEY 





Her new book, to | sublished ti 
Order in advance from vour bool ller 
centa net 
Bn. W. HUERBSCH, Pablisher, New York. 


THE OPEN COURT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers of 
Standard Works of Science, 
Philosophy and the History of 
Religion, Ancient and Modern 


Pounded in 1887 by FE. C. Hegeler, for 
the purpose of establishing religion up- 
on a acientific basia 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


623-633 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 
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iy I. GRIFFITH 
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THE QUEEN’S FILLET 


By CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D. Author of “My New 


Curate Luke Delmege,”” “The Blindness of Dr. Gray,” 

et Crown 8vo. pp. vi+376. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.50. 
\ good story with a well-managed plot and plenty of 
exciting incident; and it is good history, too, for the author 
\ 1 in h descriptions of the momentous happenings of 
the French Revolution, and realistic in his treatment of its 


moving spirits and its notable victims Moreover, the book 
ha that Intellectual charm which is bound to inspirit the 
vork of an author who is profoundly interested in the doings 
of mankind as they are chronicled in books and has thought 


on them earnestly and much.”"—N. Y. Times 
th most ambitious and also the strongest, 
' work that Canon Sheehan has yet given us. . 
It is a fin tory of characters that really live, full of move- 
ind of istained interest.” The Church Timea 
Ther er has been a more appealing and broad- 


nded study of the colossal world-shaking event than in this 


re ts tumultuous opening to the beautiful and 
pathet lose t is a model of what historical romance 
ld Book Monthly, London 


HISTORY OF MONEY IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE AND THE UNITED STATES 


By AGNES F. DODD. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi+365. $1.60 net. 


An nstructive and ably written history, in scope and 
quite negotiable by the general reader.’—The Times, 


DRAYSONIA 


B Ad ral Sir ALGERNON DE HORSEY. K.C.B With 


I) riptive Figures and 2 Diagrams Svo. $1.35 net 

rh ok has as its object the explanation and popu- 
larizat f the lat Major-General Drayson’s system of 
the ond rotation of the earth, and of the date and dura- 


the last Glacial Period 


SOCIOLOGY APPLIED TO PRACTICAL 
POLITICS 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D. Author of “The 
Wheel of Wealth,” “Civilization and Progress,” etc. 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 

The author has endeavored to show that if sociology is 
to fully justify itself as a science whose principles cannot 
be neglected with impunity by practical statesmen, it ought 
to be able to render some assistance in the solution of the 
political, social, and economic problems. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
HALL, M.D., K.C.B., F.R.C.S., 1795-1866 


By S. M. MITRA. Author of “Indian Problems,” etc. With 
an Introduction by Rear-Admiral Sir R. MASSIE BLOM- 
FIELD, K.C.M.G. With 8 Portraits and Illustrations 
Svo. pp. xxvi+560. $5.00 net. 

This, it is believed, is the first life of an eminent Eng- 
lishman written by a Hindu author. It deals with the life of 
Sir John Hall and his experiences as doctor to the wounded 
at Waterloo, and as Principal Medical Officer in the Kaffir 
Wars of 1848 and 1852, and Inspector-General of Hospitals 
throughout the Crimean Campaign; it also relates his ex- 
periences in the West Indies, Spain, and India. The account 
of the Crimean War is based for the first time on the pri- 
vate papers of the Principal Medical Officer, and contains 
hitherto unpublished letters to Miss Florence Nightingale 
written during the war. 


EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD 


By Dr. ED. CLAPAREDE, Professor of Experimental Psy- 
chology at the Geneva University. Translated from the 
Fourth French edition by Mary Louch and Henry 
Holman. With 13 Figures. Crown 8vo. $1.40 net. 


HABIT-FORMATION AND THE SCIENCE 
OF TEACHING 


By STUART H. ROWE, Ph.D., Principal of Wadleigh High 
School, N. Y. City; formerly Head of the Department of 
Psychology and Principles of Education, Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers. New Impression. Crown 
Svo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64 
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The Week 


Senator Cummins’s definite announce- 





ment of opposition to the renomination 
of President Taft and support of La 
Follette carries the Insurgent revolt still 
more into the open. That the Senator 
from Wisconsin would rally his follow- 
ers against the head of his party at the 
next National Convention has long been 
certain. 
much aid and comfort he would receive 


It has not been certain how 


outside of his own State. The declara- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa shows 
that in one other rock-ribbed Republican 
State at least a determined effort will 
be made to send anti-Taft delegates to 
the Convention. Senator Cummins is 
sufficiently in earnest to sink his own 
claims for leadership for the sake of the 
Insurgent cause,a fact which Mr. Taft’s 
managers will not fail to appreciate. The 
most significant part of his statement is 
concerned with the tariff, that rock upon 
which the party has split. He has no 
confidence in the fulfilment of the Presi- 
dent’s roseate prophecy of ninety days 
and real revision. On the contrary, he 
bluntly says that the country need not 
expect tariff changes at the next regu- 
lar session of Congress, and, what brings 
out the actual nature of his position, he 
holds the President responsible for the 
failure. The Democratic House, in his 
opinion, will take revenge upon Mr. 
Taft for his vetoes by refusing to ac- 
cept any of his recommendations for re- 
vision. In this forecast Mr. Cummins 
may be mistaken, but no one will ques- 
tion that his mature decision against 
the President portends trouble for the 
Republicans, not so much in their Con- 
vention as at the polls in the November 


following. 


One point in Speaker Clark’s reply to 
It is 


is staking everything 


the President is forcibly stated. 
that Mr. Taft 
on the coming reports of Government 
clerks, as collated and interpreted by 
the Tariff Board. But to label any state- 
ment “official” or “Government” is by 
no means to guarantee that it is infalli 
ble. We recently had a striking illus- 
tration of this in the special report of 
a Government agent on the Harvester 





Trust. This was put out solemnly as 


“official” in the highest degree, but the 
counsel to the Harvester Company had 
no difficulty in showing that it was stuff- 
ed with the most egregious blunders. 
Matters of common knowledge and mat- 
ters of record were ignored or misun 
derstood or misstated, in a way to invite 
the sharpest correction; yet it was a 
sacred “Government” document which 
was thus riddled. How can President 
Taft be sure that similar blunders will 
not be exposed in the reports of the 
Tariff Board? Yet with a kind of super- 
stitious regard for what is “official” he 
bids us all to suffer and to wait, and 
risks the whole future of his Adminis 
tration and his party on a lot of infor- 
mation to be gathered by employees of 
the Tariff Board, who may prove to be 
as great bunglers as the agent who 


messed up the Harvester business. 


The parcels post is now really in sight 
if, as would seem to appear from the 
statements of Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock, the Administration is going to 
make a determined effort to obtain au- 
thority for its establishment on rural 
mail routes. In his recent testimony 
before the Postal Commission in New 
York city, and again in Washington on 
Monday, Mr. Hitchcock came out strong- 
ly for this enlargement of the postal 
service. As soon as the plan is worked 
out on the rural routes, Mr. Hitchcock 
will extend the service to other commu- 
nities, so that packages can be delivered 
by city carriers. Such a development 
ought to increase the revenue far be 
yond the expense involved, and would 
at least bring the United States postal 
service up to the level of that on the 
Continent and in England The only 
question is whether the express compa- 
nies, which have heretofore exercised 
the veto power, will again be able to 
prevent the adoption of this reform. It 
does not seem as if that were now like 
ly. The hold of corporations upon poli 
tics has been so shaken—they have lost 
their Senator from the United States 
Express Company—that it ought to be 
no longer possible to delay the needed 
legislation. Mr. Taft must be anxious 
te have such a great reform to the credit 


of his Administration, if his Postmas- 


ter-General is allowed to advocate it so 


unreservedly. 


If the United States Senators from 
the New England States had issued a 
manifesto to the cotton manufacture 
last August—declaring that cotton 
ought to be much lower in price, that it 
would be lower but for the New Or 
leans “bulls,” and urging the mills not 
to buy any cotton for more than 10 
cents a pound—one may imagine the 
outcry which would have resulted. But 
a group of United States Senators and 
Representatives from the Southern 
States have seen fit to issue a mani 
festo asserting on their personal respon- 
cotton is too low; argu 


York 


sibility that 
ing that nothing but the New 
bears” is responsible for the decline; 
advising the cotton growers, over the 
Senatorial signatures, not to sell for 
less than 13 cents, as against a present 
farm price of twelve or less, ans 
ing the banks to lend money for the 
purpose. Among the signatories to thi 
curious document, one is somewhat be 
wildered to find Senator John Sharp 
Williams of Mississippi, who does not 
ordinarily indulge in the philosoph: 
which regards an abundant yield of n 

essaries of life as a menace to prosper 
ity, and the consequent low prices to 
consumers as a disaster to be averted 
by artificial means Yet his app 

ance on such a platform is hardly more 
interesting than the fact that Senator 


Owen of Oklahoma, the militant cen 


of the money power, hould be appe 

ing to the banksto contribute funds for 

holding staple products off the arket 
We are aware that the Senatorial 


round robin profe 
on a study of statistics. It pronounces 
the estimate of a fifteen-million-bale 
crop (apparently borrowed from Sout! 


1 


ern estimators) to be outrageou 
But even if that estimate were to be 
correct, prices have no business to fall; 
and, anyway, it is “the bears’ who are 
putting them down. This certainly 
strikes us as a rather pitiful business. 
It is perfectly true that the cost of rais- 
ing cotton and the cost of a farmer's 
living are higher than they used to be 
But it is also true that even the thir 


teen-cent price hag been reached in only 
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five of the twenty-five past years, and 


that the Seuthern planter received for 
his cotton crop of the season past—not 
a scanty yield by any means—a price so 
abnormally high as utterly to paralyze 
the consuming trade. A year ago this 
month, the cotton market reached a 
height never before attained in this 
country, except in paper-money days 
and in the speculative mania of 1836. 
Such a market, through the resultant 
dislocation of the spinning industry, 
pointed toa compensatory fall in prices 
when a “bumper” crop should be pro- 
duced again, as the single means of 
bringing producer and consumer again 
in touch with one another. That this 
Senatorial manifesto should appear on 
the heels of such an instructive eco- 
nomic episode as last year’s severe pros- 
tration of the West, in consequence of 
the break-down of a similar attempt to 
hold up the price of wheat by borrow- 
ing bank money to keep it off the mar- 
ket, is not the least singular aspect of 
the affair. 


The reform forces in Philadelphia 
have made distinct progress within the 
last few days. Mr. D. C. Gibboney’s 
frank announcement of his candidacy 
has narrowed the contest for the Key- 
tone Party's nomination to himself and 
Rudolph Blankenburg. Between these 
two men there should be a spirited but 
friendly struggle that should inspire 


the entire reform forces. Moreover 


judging by their records in the past, the 


candidate defeated in the primaries will 


turn in and work hard to insure the 
election of his rival. Philadelphia is 
really to be congratulated upon the 
whole Mayoralty situation; a three-cor- 


nered fight between two machine can 
didates and Gibboney or Blankenburg 


would stir the whole city. Certain it is 


that if the fighting becomes bitter 
enough, either in the primaries or be 
fore the election, some inside facts about 
the organization and its now quarrelling 


leaders may see the light of day and 
serve to educate the people as to just 
what has been going on. As for the 
Democratic party, there is not much of 
it left in Philadelphia; but If its lead 
ers show the same spirit and energy 
which have marked the process of re 
organizing in the State, it ought not to 


be difficult to induce them to fuse with 
- 


, 


the Keystone forces. 
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Mr. Taft's arguments, stated in Roches- 


ter last week, to support his contention | 


that neither the Monroe doctrine nor 
our established policy with regard to 
immigration can be made a subject for 
arbitration, are wholly convincing. The 
Monroe policy has been specifically men- 
tioned by Sir Edward Grey as one of 
the questions that would not fall with- 
in the terms of the arbitration treaty. 
The regulation of immigration is recog- 
nized by international law as being 
everywhere a domestic problem subject 
to no outside restriction. But Mr. Taft 
might have gone farther and emphasiz- 
ed the point that it is not “policies” 
that come up for arbitration, but spe- 
cific cases. The Joint High Commission 
will probably never be called upon to 
decide whether the Monroe Doctrine is 
a just doctrine or whether our immi- 
gration laws are just laws. At most it 
may be callod upon to pass judgment on 
a specific matter that may involve the 
Monroe Doctrine or our immigration 
policy. But as far as. America’s repre 
sentatives on the High Commission are 
concerned, the mere fact that either of 
these policies is involved would mean 
that the case under consideration is not 
justiciable. The only danger we face 
is that our representatives on the High 
Commission may fall into error and de- 
cide that a submitted case does not in- 
volve questions of fundamental policy, 
when in point of fact it does. 


An article by Mr. John Corbin in the 
World's Work, dealing with the reasons 
for the failure of the New Theatre, 
raises a doubt whether the project when 
revived next year in a new house and 
cn a reduced scale will fare any better. 
The former literary director of the New 
Theatre acknowledges that the great 
size of the auditorium and the poor 
judgment displayeu in the arrangement 
of seats were among the causes that led 
to disappointment. But he goes on to 
argue that the fundamental trouble con- 
sisted in the fact that the New Theatre 
was a millionaires’ undertaking, where- 
as the art of the theatre is essentially 
democratic. No theatre can succeed that 


dees not make its appeal to the broad, 


masses, and the masses were decidedly 
not attracted by the air of high social 
function that encompassed the great 
building on Central Park West. But 
will the masses be more tolerant of en- 
dowed performances even in a smaller 


| pouse? Mr. Corbin declares that in the 


new building, there will be no founders’ 
boxes or other visible signs of distinc- 
tion. That may help. Yet it will prob- 
ably take years of fine acting and good 
plays before the New Theatre lives 
down its reputation as an institution 
fostered by men of wealth. There is an 
injustice in this, for their public spirit 
and intentions were of the best, but it is 
one of the facts that must be reckoned 
with. 


Interest in the coming golf tourna- 
ment for the amateur championship will 
be heightened by the announcement, 
now definite, that the British amateur 
champion is on his way to take part in 
the competition. No Englishman of Mr. 
Hilton’s golfing prominence has hither- 
to sought to measure himself against 
our best in this way, though on one oc- 
casion, a Canadian, Mr. Lyon, worked 
his way to the finals. Hilton is unques- 
tionably a formidable player, able to 
hold his own with all but the very top- 
notch professionals, as he showed once 
more in the recent open championship 
in England. Yet the chances must al- 
ways be against any one man’s being 
able to keep ahead all the way from the 
qualifying round to the finals, when he 
meets a strong field. To say nothing of 
the element of luck, which enters into 


‘the most skilful playing and may run 


against the really more capable golfer, 
there have to be considered all the sub- 
tle questions of physical condition and 
“state of the soul” on a given day, 
which any thorough-paced golfer will 
tell you may make all the difference in 
the world without the player’s knowing 
why. Strange greens and unfamiliar 
climate also make against the foreign 
visitor. He has, besides, to go on meet- 
ing player after player keyed up to 
do his best, any one of whom may 
chance to play a particular round way 
under par, or by some phenomenal 
burst defeat the better man. With all 
these things to be taken into the reck- 
oning, it must still be said that so sea- 
soned and competent a player as Mr. 
Hilton is certain to give a fine account 
of himself, and that he may very well 
prove to be the man to take golfing ven. 
geance for the defeat of the best Eng- 
lish amateurs, a few years ago, by Wal- 
ter Travis. 
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ciation—the high-tariff organization of 
the Dominion, with 2,600 members scat 
tered over the nine provinces—is to holkl 
its annual convention at Toronto in Sep 
tember. The phrasing of the call that 
has been sent out for the convention 

significant. “From a business stand 
point,” it reads, “this year’s convention 
will be of greater importance in many 
ways than any of its predecessors. Th: 
tariff question has been projected into 
the foreground through the introduction 
of the reciprocity proposals. No dou! 


this will prove the most important it: 


on the agenda; and the Associatior 
policy will have to be enunciated on 
again with the strength of its whol 


membership.” The fair inference is that 


the Manufacturers’ Association ha 


last been compelled to abandon the ag- 


gressive, after years of success alone 


that line. With the adoption of the pol- 
icy of reciprocity, the turning point in 
Canada has been reached; and hen 

forward it should seem that the Associz- 
tion must be on the defensive, and that 
the will be 


gained at Ottawa, but of ground 


record not of advantage 
lost 
Reciprocity ends at a stroke the long de 
that tariffs have 
The 


years in Canada are almost as threaten 


lusion protected th 


farmer. mergers of the last thr 


ing to the existing tariff as is reci- 


procity or the agitation by the farm 


ers. Nor does this end the enumeratiou 
of forces now assailing the protective 
The 


of this country has made itself felt 


system in the Dominion. influence 


support of protection in Canada; and as 


the United States recedes from a high 


protective policy, its example and influ 


tell 


ence will again across the border 


though in an opposite direction. 
Satisfaction which we fear is mali 
cious is taken by the Dublin Sinn Fei 
in pointing out that Lord Halsbury, the 
English crusted 


doughty upholder of 


Toryism and the sworn enemy of Irish 
aspirations, is himself of Irish descent 
“His 


“was a Murphy of Oularteierg in We 


great-grandfather,” it is alleged, 


ford,” and his grandfather was “the no 
torious Jack Gifford, sheriff of Dublin.” 
Without vouching for these genealogical 
details, we merely remark that, if au- 
thentic, they illustrate the old conten- 
tion, which we believe that G. B. Shaw 
has adopted, that whenever you find a 
man whom you take to be typically Eng 


lish, it is safe to conclude that he is an 


The Nation 


Irishman. 


bury’s case is particularly delicious be- 


cause he has just been exemplifying con- 


spicuously the traditional English quali 
of bluff 


never to 


ties downrightness with the 


courage submit or yield even 


when it is a question of submitting to 


the inevitable. But the other inference 


also lies in the incident, namely, that 


Irishmen are able to attain eminence 
as rulers of all countries except their 
own. 

The retirement of the Austrian 
ister of War, Baron von 5S naich 
cause of friction with tl! heir to the 
Austrian throne, th Al 
Ferdinand, has led to some trank ta! 
in the Continental papers abou 
royal personag' It i bh open I 


that the War Minister resigned becau 
d and 


Be rilhh 


he found himself similarly 


harassed. “In Austria,’ ays a 


newspaper, “people keep quiet about th: 


because of dislike and 


heir to the thron 


ear, and in Germany because of d 
like 


proceeds to open its batteries upon him 


and so-called tact.” And then it 


without mercy. It is generally belie, 


ed that since Franz Ferdinand became 


the heir there has been nothing but in 


trigue, quarrelling, laying of mines, s¢ 


ting of traps, and all other phares of wat! 


as it is carried on behind the curtains 
of a court, because of the question 

ther his wife shall be deemed orthys 
to be Empress and her children sha}l 
stand on the steps to the throne Li 


addition, it has long been an open se 


cret that Franz Ferdinand is un 
strong clerical in ! lt f if 
ly stated in Vienna that he is not onis 
hard at orK for t benefit of 
Papacy, but in favor of an open brea 
1 ti Italian G rnmet Alt til 

er the situation is one t it consid 
erable unre ind to do thin but 
mak cheer! | £ | Ne 
seph 

King Alfonso of Spain has ofte1 


shown himself an affable and democrat 


ic monarch, but he outdid himself on 


Monday in receiving a veteran Spanish 
republican. The King assured him that 


he had a right to hold what political 
opinions he pleased, and that they need 
make no difference whatever in his per 
sonal relation to Alfonso. The latter as- 


serted, half jestingly, no doubt, that he 
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was a believer in monarchy because he 


had been born heir to the crown. Being 
a King was his business; but “who 
Knows that one day we shall not all 
be republicans?” Such expressions, eveu 
if not entirely seri Vil ike the 
d pol | ts in 
Spain shake their heads ov: e young 
nonarch more sadly that ‘ But 
they ought to see that s a 
wiser t n thelr rhe linger 
lican n el Spain n f 
en me I h t a ha ind ( 
I on of a Dp 
I ‘ by tl t! or | t { it { 
nd be end! wit! t a on gZ | 
th ; ad ’ } } \ f 
pil t il i { i 
I in | giand, not 
s l il! \ i 
| ‘ died ou | nee 
I ( i I 0b 
al inst ! | \ ’ 
taking a | ) Ir I 
nee; he certainly o I to } 
brother at Potsdan 
The career of Theophile |} i, pre 
virional President of the Portuguese 


Republic, recalls the stat en-philoso- 


phers of the classic world. Scholar and 
n of books, he wa ummoned to take 
lead in erecting a new political 
1 for Portugal on the ruil of the 
ne his teachings had helped to 
ine. In the provisional government 
it he « inized it is I 1 that 
actual leadership as in the nds 
certain of | a Clate e | 
| method ere not I 
tudy of Aristotl iP < 
cann be ima 1 that a f 
ehead would } u i 
nin harmo ( 
re $3 and amit lo! 
ne The infa: } 
rob o face 
rmy and nav ‘ 
lution | 1 | i ) 
t ( fully gu led ] 
ouble had to } dealt ‘ é 
. « t! pe ! 
archist uy ing hicl t h I 
hreatening now, might easily have be 
come o under an unwise adin tra 
tion. Now that the Constituent Assem 
bly has worked out a new scheme of 


for Portugal and chosen a 


The ophile 


government 


permanent President, Braga 


retires to private life with the satisfac 
out 


tion of seeing his work rounded 
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UR. TAFT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

It would require Hosea Biglow to do 
justice to the President's address to the 
Massachusett Republicans on Satur- 
da In it there is so much confusion 
ol argument, so erroneous an estimate 
of actual political conditions in Massa 

jusetts, and so complacent a way of 
making the praise and glory of the Re 
publican party come out in the conclu 
sion, no matter what the premises, as 
fairly to invite satiric comment But a 
plain statement is sufficient Any one 


vho will take up the President's speer h 


point by point will not be left in much 
doubt regarding its political futility. 

In the first place, the President as 
erts that national issues ought to be 
injected into the State election next No 
vember. This is certainly not always a 
sound principle; Mr. Taft was not of 
that mind when he urged Ohio Repub- 
licans to defeat Boss Cox; and if we 
look at the reasons which he assigns 
this time we are deeply bewildered. Ile 
calls upon Massachusetts to give a fa 
vorable verdict upon the work of the 
extra session. Its chief alm and virtual 
ly sole achievement was, as the Presi 
dent states, approval of the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement. An “expression 


opinion” on this result, the President 


does not see how the people of Massa 
iusett ‘can withhold But if they 
ere to take him at his word, they 
might well conclude that the thing to do 
vas to vote for the reélection of a Dem 
ocratic Governor! For who was it who 
raised the banner of Canadian reciproc 
ity in Massachusetts? It was Gov. Foss 
Who ardently advocated the measure as 
igainst the Republican Governor and 
Senator Lodge, canvassed the State on 
that issue, and was triumphantly elect 
ed? Why, it was the Democratic Gov 
ernor who will be a candidate again this 
year, and a vote for whom by Republi- 
“al hould seem a logical carrying out 
of the President's urging that recl 
procity be made a State Issue this year. 
There are no Congressmen to be elect 
ed, and so the direct way to do what Mr. 
Taft advi would be to plump for the 
original friend and champion of reci 
procity—Gov. Foss! 


As ill-timed and inappropriate was the 
remark that, if he had sign 
bill the other tariff- 


measures, nothing could have 


President 


1 the wool and 
reduction 


been expected but “a most serious busi- 
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ness depression,” especially in Massa-|even greater reductions in the wool 


bills 
of 


chusetts, whose “industries” the 


were “not framed for the purpose 


helping.” This is a bit laughable, com- 


ing on the heels of the announcement of 


a concerted shut-down of factories in 
Massachusetts and New England gen- 
erally, despite the fact that the tariff 


bills were vetoed, and at the same time 
with the notice publicly served by the 
president of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railway that business con- 


ditions are so bad and the outlook so 


poor that men must be laid off, trains 


discontinued, and every possible form of 


retrenchment enforced. If the voters of 


Massachusetts really do import all these 


matters into their State election this 


year, their ballots may not have the 


names on them that the President would 
recommend, 

other references to tariff 
little 


Mr. Taft's 


questions are satisfying. In his 


attack upon the bills which he vetoed, 
he declares that they were put together 
old 


ing.” But this is surely not accurate. 


in the vicious method of “log-roll- 


The typical and historic log-rolling by 
tariff bills 


that between special interests. It is the 


which have been framed is 


kind of thing that we saw exemplified 
in the McKinley bill, in which a bounty 


on the maple-sugar of Vermont was 
written as the price of getting votes for 
something else. Free hides were knock- 
ed out of the Dingley bill by a similar 
of That 


tem of tariff log-rolling, and nobody but 


sort barter. was the true sys- 


the President has alleged that anything 
of the kind entered into the drafting of 
bill. The fact that the 


enacted one set of rates, the Senate an- 


the wool House 
other, and that a compromise was final- 
ly agreed upon is no proof at all of log- 
rclling in the old and noxious sense. In 


asserting that it is, the President was 


ill-advised. 


And even on the main question, his 


‘key-note” speech, as his Massachusetts 
address is already called, gives an un- 
certain sound. He prides himself on 
having vetoed the wool bill, yet is forc- 
ed to admit: “It may be that there were 
rates In it which woutd constitute only 
That 
he is bound to take, selt- 
it 


“nobody knows” 


a proper reduction.” is the posi- 


tion which 
contradictory seems, for he ar- 
gues that until the 


Tariff Board shall have reported; and 


as 


the President must be ready to advocate 


schedule if the Tariff Board says they 
ought to be made. Mr. Taft makes no 
bones of conceding this. He declares 


that the popular demand is for tariff 
revision and that the Republican party 
is “under an obligation as soon as op- 
portunity comes” to carry it through. 
But this comes down to nothing except 
an exhortation to the Massachusetts 
electors in virtually these terms: “Vote 
to sustain me as the President who ve- 
toed the bill, threatening to cut the duty 
on woollen manufactures to 50 per cent., 
and as the President who will next win- 
ter urge their being cut to 35 per cent.” 

The simple truth is that the Presi- 
dent was set an impossible task. He was 
asked to go to Hamilton on Saturday, as 
he expressed it, to “speak words of en- 
couragement as to the outlook for Repub- 
lican success.” That necessarily meant 
a certain amount of sophistication and 
special pleading. For the ominous facts 
were known to every one of Mr. Taft's 
hearers, as to the whole country, and 
they are (1) that on the issue of Cana- 
dian reciprocity one-half of his own par- 
(2) 


that the Insurgent faction continues to 


ty refused to follow the President; 
be hostile and dangerous; and (3) that 
on the question of tariff revision the Re- 
publican party is in a jumble of incon- 
uncertain- 


sistencies, insincerities, and 


ties. The job of getting “good cheer” 
out of such a situation is considerably 
more difficult than extracting sunshine 
It 


that the President failed. 


from cucumbers. is not surprising 


THE COST OF CIVIL PENSIONS. 


From Senator Cummins of Iowa, 
chairman of the Committee on Civil Ser- 
vice, we have received a copy of Mr. 
Herbert D. Brown's comprehensive mon- 
ograph entitled a “Savings and Annuity 
for the 


Plan” retirement of superan- 


nuated civil-sservice employees. Sena- 
tor Cummins is of the opinion that his 
committee will probably take up this 
far-reaching question at the next ses- 
sion of Congress and endeavor to report 
a bill “to accomplish this much-needed 
reform.” Meanwhile, he hopes for fur- 
ther light on the subject. That his com- 
mittee may speedily obtain this every- 
body must wish. The evil of superan- 
nuation steadily grows worse. We doubt 
if any previous Administration found 


the evil so great as has Mr. Taft's. Vir- 
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has reported strongly upon the subject, 
every Cabinet officer has found his de- 
partment clogged by aged or physically 
incapable clerks who stand in the way 
of greater efficiency, and, above all, of 
the greater economy upon which Mr. 
Taft has set his heart. 

At first the new Cabinet officer is sure 
that he can find the way out. He vows 
that he will so rearrange the offices as 
to put the drones off by themselves, and 
mawkish 


he will not let sentiment or 


blind him to the grievous 


But 


sympathy 
plight of the Government's work. 
when it comes to a rearrangement, it is 


not so easy, after all, and when he 


takes up the individual cases he is apt 


to be brought up with a round tarn. 


Thus one Secretary selected an octo- 
But the 


letter signed by 


genarian for slaughter. man 


produced a Abraham 
Lincoln stating that he had been ap- 
pointed to that department for especial- 
ly meritorious services rendered to the 
Where- 


upon the proposal to remove that par- 


President and to the country. 


ticular clerk fell to the ground. Thus, 
eventually, every Cabinet officer resigns 
himself in despair to present conditions 
and prays that Congress will pass some 
retiring scheme. That the present Con- 
gress has had many plans before it, our 
readers are aware, and they will doubt- 
less recall that the bill of Congressman 
Gillett was favorably reported in 1909. 
After several other modifying bills were 
introduced, the author of the pamphlet 
before us prepared a bill which was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Per- 
H. R. 
22013, was favorably reported in April 
Still another Gillett bill 
and an excellent draft by Congressman 


kins, while a similar measure, 


of last year. 


Austin have been introduced in the cur- 
rent year. 

Nearly every one in authority being 
agreed that some such measure is essen- 
tial, the question of the cost to the clerk 
Government becomes the all- 


and the 


important one. To this question, Mr. 


Brown devotes considerable attention 


in his pamphlet. As he points out, the 
ideal way to begin would be by retiring 
all superannuated employees forthwith, 
while compelling all other employees 
to start at once to save for their own 
future annuities. If the first were im- 
possible, it is plain that to wait until 


the accumulations became large enough 





to retire everybody who ought to go out, 





tually every one of his bureau chiefs 


The 


would require 


Nation 


at least thirty years. 


Hence the only alternative seems to be 
to follow the example of New Zealand, 


and to appropriate annually from the 


national treasury the necessary sums 


to carry the system until it is self-sup- 


porting. Elaborate calculations cited 
by Mr. Brown show that to put the Gil 
lett bill 


tire Federal service, with pensions lim- 


into effect throughout the en 


ited to $600, would cost the Government 


$87,055,280 during the next seventy 
eight years—until the present clerks 
were all dead—and $130,581,272, if the 
Perkins bill, which has no such limit, 


were to be adopted. Should the experi 


ment be limited to the District of Co 


lumbia, it is estimated that it would 


cost only $400,000 for the first year, on 


a basis of 1.5 per cent. of salary for 
each year of service. 
This “only $400,000" is noteworthy, 


because it is the very sum which a com- 


mittee of the National Civil Service Re 


form League estimated was the annual 
loss to the Government because of the 
failure of clerks seventy years of age 


and more todo the maximum quantity 
of work of which a thoroughly efficien! 
clerk is capable. Even the figures quote? 
above for the entire service do not seem 
it is 


sidered that the navy swallows up more 


overwhelmingly large, when con- 


than $130,000,000 in a single year, and 


that the proposed $130,000,000 is to be 


spread over a_ period of seventy-eight 
years. Compared to the annual appro 
priation for military pensions—$160,- 


000,000 in 1910—it also sinks into insig- 


nificance. Nevertheless, it is well to in- 


quire just what this added expense 


would mean and how it could be met. 


Mr. Brown thinks that the plan can 
be put into operation without additional 
appropriations by the Government. To 
prove this he cites the experience of 
Secretary MacVeagh, who in 1910 un- 
dertook to ascertain whether the cost 
of aged clerks in his department was 


not greater than the amount that would 


have to be appropriated under a fair 
contributory system. Taking the 300 
old men in the Treasury, he figured 


out how much would be left of the pres- 
ent appropriation for their salaries if 


these veterans were first paid annui 


ties on the scale proposed under the 
Perkins bill. He $400,559 


was now expended for their salaries 


found that 


Were annuities on a minimum basis of 
of $1,000 


$360 and a maximum to be 


»« 
1 S33 
paid them, there would be still left 
$206,251, for which 229 efficient clerks 
could be hired at $900 a year—an obvi 


ous the Government. Indeed, 


Mr. 


Saving to 


Brown firmly believes that, while 


it is difficult to state with absolute pre 


the 


be 


cision just what say Gov 


if the 


ing to the 


ernment would iperannuated 


’ ‘ 


employees were retired, “such statis 


as are available would seem to indicate 


lost to the Governmen! 


of 


that the amount 


through the _ inefficiency the aged 


about equals the cost of superannua 


tion” under a reasonable plan. As for 


the of administering such a s\ 


‘ Xp nse 


tern, Mr. Brown thinks that twenty-six 


bookkeepers could take care of the pen 
for the entire civil 
bookkeepers 
of the 
Ii 
ot 


sion system ervice 


$1,400 
of the 


that four at 


take « 


and 


could are accounts 


employees in the trict of Columbia 


administration, in 


of 


Other ¢ xpenses 


cluding the salary the head of the 


office and his assistants, would probably 


bring the total cost up to $20,000 


LESSONS OF COATESVILLE 


Rather more promptly than analysis 


isually follows an event, a first-hand 


the Ville lynching ha 


William T. Ellis 


study of Coate 


been made by Mr who 
and 
With 
itself the 
our Americ 


The g 


in 
of 


un 


presents his facts conclusions 


the incident 


whole 


the Continent 


the atrocity world, 


happily for an complacency 


’ 


familiar. ithering of the crowd 


1S 


about the hospital while the echoes of 


the Sunday evening church-bells were 


still sounding in its the vain ap 


ears; 


peals of the frightened nurses over the 


telephone to the officials and to leading 


private citizens; the seizure of the vir 
tim upon his cot with only the most 
perfunctory attempt at protecting him 
by the solitary officer in charg the 
barbarous thrusting of him back into 
the flames, not once nor twice, but three 
times—these occurrences were told in 
the newspapers that lay upon Menday 
morning's breakfast-tables. Sinister as 


they were, however, they were only the 


beginning of Coatesville’s story. What 
ould her representative men have to 
ay; more, what would they do, when 
they realized the stigma which a law 
less mob had brought upon the place 
they called home? Not until their an- 
swer should be given could it be alto 
gether just to condemn a community 


hich had dispelled the obscurity of its 


existence by lighting a human flame. 
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The first fact that meets the investi- 


gator is that the representative men 


low in saying anything. Monday 


were 


ent by without any indication that 


they 


By Tuesday the rest of the world 


vas expressing itself so emphatically 
of public opinion in 


that the leaders 


that e 
The 


was 


lle were stirred, and ve- 


arrest was made, main 


however, over 
xcept, perhaps, 
in and out of the 


an As 


ho went 
ociation 
business 


j talked ol the 


Reading on 


day came, 


Some 


did 


it 


Mr. Ellis 


indignation” 


It is directed at the newspapers 


published long a 


lLiow 


had 


thing.” could it 


with some one stirring it up 


ll the time? Mingled with this rage, 
and mollifying it, was a lurking sense 
of vanity over the commotion that 
Coatesville was making. The one lead- 


ing citizen who was moved at the city’s 


shame did not think that anything more 


would be done than to put some of the 


oung men in jail for a few years, was 


troubled over the fact that some promi 


families were involved, and declar- 


nen 


would use all his influence to pre 


ent the indictment of the lynchers for 
de The man whom Mr. Ellis de 
be as “the doddering and fatuous 
‘ burg ’ apparently voiced the gen 
‘ | ser ent when he said that the 
Dp é ould blame nobody if it under 
tood all 
It thi ‘all” that Mr. Ellis’s study 
enab the public to come nearer com 
prehending For, much as we should 
tothli Coatesville peculiar, abnor- 
il, un-American, this writer makes It 
my ble It he tells us, a repre 
sentative American community, “of even 
1 higher type than ordinary.” Instead 
of railing at “tl respectable, prosper 
ous, commonplace old Pennsylvania 
town,” he regards it merely as Exhibit 
\ in a study of American life. Before 


uch a view, with all that 
be 


we Can acce pt 


it with 


implies, we must supplied 
convincing details of Coatesville’s social 
Are there not for 
Mr. 


of them. 


and political status 


eigners in Coatesville? There are, 


Ellis 


‘ e . ‘ 
jut no one, least of all in Coatesville, ac 


replies, three thousand 


were disturbed over Sunday's af- 





ion 
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cuses them of taking part in the crime. 
The mob of four thousand was drawn 
from the eight thousand white citizens 
birth. What 


“Coatesville is a more than ordinarily 


of American is more, 


religious town.” Seven Protestant 


churches, and one Roman Catholic; a 


Young Men’s Christian Association of 
four hundred members; “politics of the 
petty, sordid, and dirty kind”; is there 
anything in these particulars to distin- 
guish Coatesville from a thousand other 
American towns, or to exclude from its 
category the particular one that a read 
may happen to know best? 

For Mr. Ellis 
tible: “The crime of August 13 strikes 
back the 
American character.” It 


riot, although there was race feeling in 


y 
Le 


the conclusion is irre- 


its roots into present-day 


was not a race 


the leaders of the mob, due not so much 
to dislike of the Coatesville negroes as 


disappointment over the defeat a 
year ago of the white champion pugilist 
by his negro rival. The outbreak, thinks 
Mr. Ellis, was due partly to frivolous. 
mindedness, the old Athenian lust for a 
new sensation; partly to the corner-loaf- 
ing habit; partly to intemperance; part- 
to the enervating influence of local 
of the 


“small-souled 


ly 


politics Pennsylvania brand 


officials. who were politi- 


cians first and executors of the law af- 


terwards”; partly to that provincialism 


’ 


which makes men incapable of consid- 
ering consequences beyond their own 
village; and largely to the absence of 


the conception of loyalty to law, God's 
or man’s, “This will be bad for poli- 
tics,” was the first, instinctive comment 


of the at 


Chester, twen- 


officials, not 
West 


from Philadelphia. 


even county 
Coatesville, but at 
ty-five miles Long 
ago some one expressed a popular ro9- 
the 


tion epigram that God made the 


the 


ountry, man city, and Satan the 


smail town. Perhaps it is not fanciful 


to see in the town, lacking on the one 
hand the quietistic and elevating influ 
nees of the country, and on the other 


the opportunities for amusement and 
the highly organized machinery for or. 
der of the city, an entity peculiarly fa 
vorable to fits of lawlessness. In such 


a community, a few bold spirits, seiz- 
ing upon an apt situation, can readily 


work their will. 


The only things against this explan- 





land the admission that we do not know 
what outrages of the same kind we have 
escaped by virtue of the armies of offi- 
cers who keep the peace in our crowded 
centres. The demon that showed him- 
self at Coatesville appeared a few days 
later in Oklahoma. The crowd that fac- 
ed the hospital that Sunday night, says 
Mr. Ellis, was not a bloodthirsty crowd, 
but seemingly heedless, fundamentally 
lawless, and eager for any sort of ex- 
citement. “Any strong man could have 
turned them aside.” But the strong man 
was not there, and liberty degenerated 
into license. It is an old phenomenon, 
but one that we shall have to suppress 
ii we hope to go some other way than 
most of the republics befor« 


us. 


POPULARITY IN STATESMEN. 
Mr. 
cle in the September Scribner's on the 


of 1880 


James Ford Rhodes, ia his arti- 
and 


the 


Republican Conventions 
1884, 
movement to nominate Grant again in 


deals at some length with 
the former year. Referring to Grant’s 
return from his tour about the world, 
he states what is probably the historic 
truth that “when Grant arrived at San 
Francisco in September, 1879, he was 
certainly the most popular man in the 
United States.” The ovations which he 
received during his entire trip across 
the country served to heighten the im- 
But how 


surely it sank and disappeared when he 


pression of that popularity. 
permitted selfish and unscrupulous poli- 
it fo 


poses, there is no need of an historian 


ticians to use their own pur- 
to tell us. The fall was swift and griev- 
It had a kind of parallel in the 
of that 
who came back to his native land last 
hailed the first citi- 


America, most promi- 


ous. 
experience other ex-President 
as not only 
the 


nent man in the world, but who quick- 


year, 


zen of but 
'y fell from his high estate. 

The uncertainty of popular fame is an 
old sub-division under the general head 
of the vanity of human wishes. As a 
breath has created it, so may a breath 
of the 


ephemeral nature of popularity, the sub- 


destroy. To many a victim 
ject is full of vexation and melancholy, 
inclining one to pessimism. Outsiders 


who find it most pleasant to observe 


from the shore the strugglers on the 


great deep of public life, see in these 


| 
ation are the lynchings which have oc-| ups and downs of popular favor an in- 


curred in such places as Springfield, Ill, 


' viting study. They cre not willing to 
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stop with the attitude of a Coriolanus, 
despising the very crowd he seeks to 
cultivate, and maintaining that every 
reputation conferred by the acclaim of 
the multitude is necessarily hollow. Nor 
can we rest content with advising 
statesmen to strive to attain something 
like the grim temper of Cromwell, who 
said, when riding through the cheers of 
but 


shout even louder if I were on my way 


the populace, “Yes, they would 


to be hanged.” Even for so mysterious 


a matter as popularity, or its sudden 


and apparently unaccountable loss 


there must be causes, although obscure, 
and it is for the searcher into the more 
subtle of political phenomena to en- 
deavor to discover them. 

The 


fore perceivil 


be 


democracy, 


inquirer does not look long 


g that in a 


avid, like that in Athens, of new things, 


the readiest way to attain popularity is 
by speech and the surest way of losing 


it is by performance. The peopie seek 


a sign, and the most flaming sign that 
n can give to-day is the ut 


the 


a public ma 


terance of some party watchword, 


fiery declaration of some policy, a re- 


sounding oratorical attack upon some 


heary abuse. Happy the aspirant for 
pepular applause who does not need to 
subject his words as big as Pistol’s to 
the crue] test of deeds. In this respect, 
Mr. Bryan may be accounted singularly 
fortunate in the fact that he has never 
office. 
in the lucky position of being able to as- 
what ke would do if he 


were President, instead of being expos- 


attained high This leaves him 


sert roundly 
el to the taunt: “We believed you and 


gave you power only to find that you 


cculd not do one of the things which 
you had promised.” It should be some- 
thing of a comfort, albeit a little cold, 
t» Mr. Bryan to know that no historian 
will be compelled to say of him that his 
have believed that 


countrymen would 


he would make a good President if he 


had not been elected President. The 
nisi imperdsset 1s a sad verdict, and 
that at least the Nebraskan has 
escaped. 


For a concrete instance illustrating 
the workings of popularity and unpopu 
larity in public men, the philosophical 
observer might do well to turn to Gov. 
Wilson. 


has been held in his own State has un- 


The high repute in which he 


dergone and is undergoing a certain 


change. We do not say that his popu- 


larity does not remain great. The mem- 
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ory of his wonderful campaign of last 


year, and of his ost effective speak- 


ing and leadership, abides. His fame 
has spread beyond New Jersey, and 
the very fact that he is so promi- 


nently spoken of as the probable nom- 


inee of his party for the Presidency 


next year, obviousiy sets up a kind of 
the lift 


This 


refluent wave from outside to 


him still higher in his own State. 


had its clear evidence in the resolution 


just adopted by tae Democratic State 
Committee, pledging to him the dele- 
gates of New Jersey in the National 


Ccnvention. Yet it is plain to attentive 
students of Jersey affairs that Gov. Wil- 


son has entered upon an inevitable pe 


riod, we will not say of unpopularity, 


but of declining popularity 
all to 


It 


The reason for this is not at 


his discredit; rather the contrary 


springs from the fact that the legisla. 


tion which he promised last year has 


been enacted and is now in force, and 


that thousands of thcse who called for 
they have it 


be the 


‘¢ do not like it now that 


Among these laws must classed 


new statutes regulating party primar- 


Thousands of citizens 
the old 


ies and elections 


who vaguely maintained that 


system was tyrannous and rotten, are 


amazed and indignant at discovering all 


the details of registration and voting 
through which they must now go. We 
never dreamed of this, they say; and 
they go on to ask what Gov. Wilson 
could have been thinking of to impose 
such a vexatious measure upon the 
State. The creation of the Public Util- 


ities Commission has provoked a little 
of the same sort of criticism, while even 
more has been caused by the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act. Excellent people can 
be heard fairly raging at the discovery 
that they must insure against accident 
to any of their servants, or employees, 
and saying in the most aggrieved tone 
that if this be reform, they want no 
more of it. Of course, all such persons 
are of the class who fondly imagine that 
can be made without break 
It is 


offence they have taken 


an omelet 


ing; eggs. not probable that the 


have 
Wilson 


will any 


serious results, politically. Gov. 
should easily rise abeve all this sort of 
But the 


it 


fault-finding. for present, as 
certain 
And 
cause is plainly the one above indicat- 


ec —that the 


we have said, indicates a 


abatement of his popularity. the 


is, peril which a states- 


man always confronts when he comes 


to translate his glowing oratory into 
prosaic legislation 

If popularity goes as well as comes 
men in public life may reflect it some 
times comes again as well as goes. Poll 
ticilans are eastly deceived in such mat 
ters. They will tell you that a stat 
man has lost his popular hold t o1 
the eve of his demonstration it he 
has it more firmly than ever It i 
Cockran made his famous sneer at Mr 
Cleveland, in the Democratic Conve: 
tion of 1892, as the man ho i 
ly popular upon every day « Pp 
tion day, only to see the ex-Pre 
win a sweeping electoral triumph a few 
months later The wisest cours 1 
any man in official I'fe as for h 
riends, is to be as imperturhable a 
cs le about ebbin ind flowing } 
larity. Mr. Taft entered the Preside 
unid extraordinary manifestations 
general good will. “This will t last 
he said to his intimates It « ain! 
lid not. Within a year he him f wa 
publicly recognizing the trut! lh 
Administration is not popular 5 
then there has been a degree of rv ! 
from the depths: but how it will go lat 
er, we have no sure word of prophecy 
lt is pleasant for statesmen to be poy 
ular; but if they are not, they can say 


to Sempronius that 


better, and that is to deserve to be 
SUMMER HOBBIES 

Hobbies are among the things that 
make a man seem human and pictu: 
esque. One likes Lowell rather the be 
ter for his insisting year in and yea 
out that the English have no sense « 
humor; and the austerity of Presiden: 
Eliot is softened by his certainty th 
there is no sport comparable to row 
Here is a case of two distinguished ar 
in general, uncompromising minds « 


ploying the kind of special pleading t 


makes 
cause 
caught 


cause 


the 
his 
in 


we 


because he 


his 


college 


whole 
own 
London; 


wonder 


wit 


if 


there is 


world 


Pre 


i 
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once pulled a valiant 


crew. 


Certain per 


kin-——Lowell 
wa not alwa 
len } 0 
2a not cl 
oal 

onaiit 

r hol 


give the world a glimpse of the 


bies the year round. But generall 1 
is in this summer season of relaxatio: 
that the world at large gets, or fanci 

it gets, a chance to look into the heart 
of its heroes. Then the reporter gos 

forth with his camera to see If pe! 
chance he can find a dandified actor 


ometht 
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baiting 


hoeing potatoes, or a statesman 
a hook or rebuking a gun when his 
aim i false When greatness steps 
from its pedestal and joins the common 
run, all the world is happy at the 
sight 

rhe English “Who's Who” includes the 
recreations” of the persons mentioned 
We need not accept as serious hobbies 
all such confessions, especially that of 
the cynic who says simply “gout,” or 
another “sleeping when I can find 
time Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour 


iite properly have the same preference 


golf; after Parliament adjourns, what 


notable animosities must be whirring 
in their drives. John Burns is satisfied 
to box Bernard Shaw makes a dis 
tinetion his exercise is “public speak 
it ! recreation is “anything except 
port Rather curiously, William 
Osler recreat vith “bibliography.” In 
tl ime volume Col. Roosevelt's own 
statement, “ranching and big-game hunt 
n the great plains and in th 
Rtocky Mountain By comparison, 
Andrew Lang mere “cycling” sounds 
tame It would have been more illum 
inating, if, instead of recreation, ““Who’'s 
Who” had called for hobbies. A recrea 
on is usually taken to mean an out 
of-doot port, which attains to being a 
hobby only if a man brings to it some 
ng of a passion, and not if it is un 
dertaken merely for the sake of the ex 
ercise. Fishing was a hobby with Grover 
Cleveland and Joe Jefferson, both of! 


hom planned far ahead for the outing 


A hobby is also illustrated in President 


unwavering that a low 


will 


laft hope 


core ome day be his on the link 


Something more interest 


than a passing 
the 
odd 


involved; here are expended ac 


ulated resolve formed in mo 


ents during the winter months of pro 


ional labor 


leall a summer hobby would keen 


doo yet much by one’s self 


hould the b dy be set to wor 


but the mind also 


distressed by th 


of me devoting week 


to tennis 


and what for tlh 
undoubted] 


al fit 


ennett nis 


fi the napliring glow of physk 


ne Yet | ould prefer the pictur 


of Gladstone winging his axe and in 


spells of resting calling his Homer and 


Horace to mind, or of Mr. Bryce climb 


want o 


off 


not for 


mimd 


ing mountains, but 


Getting one’ 


thought 


one s 


daily work should, according to Mr. 


‘The Nation 


Bennett, only furnish the opportunity 
And the 


from one’s 


to put it on something else. 


advantage of being apart 


fellows lies in the fact that the mind 


then grows philosophical. Stevenson's 
old Scotch gardener constantly attack. 
ed the deep mysteries of the universe; 
so does many a Maine guide. How much: 
a similar 


elated 


in way is accomplished on 
between 
As 


of pure theory, however, fish- 


the or rueful walks 
holes in golf, there be many to say. 
a matter 
ing, tramping, gardening, sailing, pad- 
dling, and the cycling which still holds 
its own in England should be of great- 
For to a sensitive mind com- 


er avail. 


panioned only by a heath or a dense 


wood, there comes usually the desire to 


reflect largely, to complete the scheme of 


things—just why the particular shape 
of the bay, why a giant of the woods 
has fallen while its huge neighbor 
stands, and why in a garden the weeds 
of sin are so much hardier than vir- 
tuous plants. Continually the mind is 


challenged to explain the reason of its 
being, to summon together into a sys- 


tem its divergent impulses. Perhaps in 


the process one gains that so-call- 
ed “irony” proclaimed by Friedrich 
Schlegel—the power, that is, to choose 


one’s world and for the moment to be 
supreme in it, untouched by workaday 
Who shall say that the attitude 


shams. 


is entirely dropped when later the shams 


again become much the order of the 
day? 
We urge our readers to acquire a 


summer hobby, but we shall not ven- 


ture to come out in favor of any partic- 


ular one. What though we truly know 


the best hobby of them all, is it not the 
virtue of the other fellow’s hobby that 
Your 


he knows equally such another? 


fisherman meets your gardener, when 


the season is over, and attempts to im- 
press upon him the peerless joys of 
standing waist-deep in a stream; there’s 
waterbug, 
the 
and hour after hour the ripples 

“Yes, "a 


speaking of 


a dragon-fly dipping at a 


there's the most curious hole in 


bank, 
go by. says the gardener, 
But 
killer 
looked as though my 
No 


imposed. 


must be very nice. 


bugs, I've got the best of them 


all. For a time it 
use; 


But 


larkspur and browollia” 


a hobby is chosen, not 


the man without at least a summet 


hobby knows not the delight that comes 


in the thick of winter from realizing 
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that a release is in store for him, body 
and soul. 


ADJUSTING RACIAL DIFFERENCES. 


LoNvOoN, August 20. 
The first 
in 


Universal Races Congress 
London July 26-29, inclusive, 
itself beturbaned 
Persians and Indians, modernize:: Chi- 
and Japanese, French-speaking 
Turks and Egyptians, negroes from 
South Africa and the United States, 
American aborigines, and white-faced 
people from all over the world. The 
object of the Congress was to discuss, in 
the light of science and modern con- 
science, the general relations subsisting 
between the peoples of the West and 
of the East, between so-called 
white and so-called colored peoples, with 
a view to encouraging between them a 
fuller understanding, friendlier feelings, 
and a heartier coéperation. The absence 
from the papers* written for the Con- 
gress of the kind of bias which regards 
a dark skin as the mark of permanent, 


met 
and gathered unto 


hese 


those 


toreordained inferiority, is most wel- 
come; though it is evident that a de- 
sire to hurry along the millennium 
made some of the writers forget, or 
lightly remember, the vast difficulties 
to be overcome. 


The scientific and quasi-scientific pa- 
pers do not present any new material, 
new theory. They merely 
rehash old ideas, giving them, how- 
ever, a new flavor and freshness. The 
case for miscegenation, for instance, has 
been well put by Prof. Earl Finch, a 
negro member of the faculty of Wilber- 
University, who elaborates The- 
venot’s dictum: “The mulatto can do 
all that the white man can do; his in- 
telligence is equal to ours,” and round- 


nor state a 


force 


ly remarks that people who criticise 
the products of certain mixed mar- 
riages fail to bear in mind _ the 
mentally and morally low condition 
oi their progenitors. He emphasizes 
the trite remark: “The greater num- 
ber of negroes who have achieved 
distinction in the United States 
nave been men of mixed _ blood,” 


and in order to prove his statement that 
race blending, under favorable circum- 
stances, “produces a type superior in 
fertility, vitality, and cultural worth to 
one or both of the parent stocks,” says 
that the census in America “shows that 
there has been a more rapid increase 
among mulattoes than among negroes 
of the purer type.” He cites the case of 
Pitcairn Island, which was settled, 
1790, by nine English mutineers, six 
Tahitian men, and fifteen Tahitian wo- 
men. In eighteen years all the Tahitian 


in 
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men and Tahitian women. The half-breed 
progeny, as it grew up, intermarried 
and bore many children, so that by 1855 
the population had risen to 200. They 
were removed to Norfolk Island the 
next year, and there continued to in- 
crease so rapidly that, in spite of the 
fact that sixteen returned to Pitcairn 
three years later, in 1858 they number- 
¢d 300, while by 1905 the population of 
Norfolk Island had grown to be 1,05% 
most of them direct descendants of the 
mutineers who originally settled on Pit 
cairn Island. One of these descendants 
bears testimony to the hardiness of the 
people, declaring that they have excei- 
lent constitutions, in spite of the fact 
that they are so closely related, and ar 
as healthy and active from childhood to 
age it is possible for any one 
be. 
The 


old as 
to 
miscegenation is 
strengthened Joao de 
Lecerda, director the National Mu- 
seum of Rio de Janeiro, corresponding 
scientific 


for 
by 


case 
Dr. japtista 
of 
member of various societi« 
of Europe and America, and honorar)s 
professor in the faculty of medicine 2 
the University of Chili, who writes ot 
the the half-breeds of Brazil 

whom the republic admits to “the Na- 
tional Congress, the courts, higher edu 
cation, the diplomatic world, and the 
highest branches of the administration,” 
thus giving them a status which in gen 
eral no mulatto enjoys elsewhere. The 


metis 


meti,. we learn, “himself endeavors, by 
marriage, to bring back his descendants 
to the pure white type.” Children 

metis have been found, in the third gen 
eration, to present all the physical char- 
acteristics of the white race, although 
some of them retain a few traces 
their black ancestry through the infiu- 
The influence of sex- 


ol 


ence of atavism. 


ual selection, however, tends to neu- 
tralize that of atavism, and removes 
from the descendants of the metis all 


the characteristic features of the black 
“In virtue of this process of eth- 
it is logical to expect 


race. 


nic reduction, 


that in the course of another century 
the metis will have disappeared from 
Brazil.” 

A curious thing in connection wit! 


these scientific papers is the fact that 
writers reasoning from one and the 
same premise—the monogenetic origin 
of the races and the color of the skin 
being due to pigmentation pro- 
duced by nature as a protection against 
the rays of the tropical or semi-tropical 


solely 


sun—arrive at such divergent conclu 
sions as the building of Dreadnoughts 
and the disarmament of nations. Prob 


ably one writer's bias is the result of his 
nationality, but after explaining the an 
of the commor 
of all mankind, Dr. Felix von 
professor of anthropology i: 


view 


thropological 
origin 
Luschan, 
the University of Berlin, remarks 


will 





neroy crag 


barriers 
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men had died, leaving only the white 
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fo erist, and if they should show a ten- 
dency to disappear, it will certainly be 
better to preserve than to obliterate them 


Nations will come and go, but racial 


and national antagonism will remain, and 
this is well, for mankind would become 
like a herd of sheep, if we were to lose 
our national ambition and cease to look 
with pride and delight, not only on our in- 
dustries and science, but also on our 
splendid soldiers and our glorious iron- 
clads, Let small-minded people whine 
about the horrid cost of dreadnoughts; as 
long as every nation in Europe spends 
year after year, much more money on wine 
beer, and brandy than on her army and 
navy, there is no reason to dread our im- 
poverishment by militarism 

From the scientific and quasi-scien- 
tific papers, one turns to those dealing 
with the rise of the Orientals, the ne 
groes, and other aborigines from the 
standpoint of history Considering 
the fact that they have been con 
tributed by “authorities,” one must con 
fess to a sense of disappointment. Thi 
is especially true of the essays which 
concern the East and Far East. Even in 
the case of the Afro-American, the ne 
gro’s side of the question has not been 
fully stated While Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois of New York, late professor ol 


history and political economy in Atlan 
ta University, takes up fifteen pages of 


small type to discourse upon “The Ne 
gro Race in the United States of Amer 
ica,” he merely sets forth the point of 
view of those men and women of Afri 
can descent who are out-and-out op 
ponents of Dr. Booker T. Washington 
of Tuskegee, and others of his school 
of thought. Fairness would have r 


ith 


be 
another paper written from the opposit: 


quired that this supplemented w 


point of view. 

Probably the most important portion 
o¢ the book are those penned by British 
pro-consuls, who set down in plain, un 
the of their 


mature experience, and whose testimony 


varnished terms results 


to the worth 


and progressiveness of the 

negroes and Asiatics is at least as sig 
nificant as the driving force of morai 
and scientific platitudes. Three such 
papers: “The Modern Conscience in Re 
lation to the Treatment of Dependent 
Peoples and Communities,” by Sir 
Charles Bruce, late Governor of Mauri 
tius; “The Government of Colonies and 
Dependencies,” by Sir Sydney Olivier, 
Governor of Jamaica; and “The World 
Pcsition of the Negro and Negroid,” by 
Sir Harry H. Johnston, formerly British 
commissioner and consul-general in Af 
rica, are included in the volume. Sir 
Charles Bruce, at the end of a thought 
fui chapter, makes the unequivocal state 
ment that 

! moderr ) ‘ r i 
a fallac the latr of Weater it 
fo a me ol of tn capaci of f-go 
rn ha a in Vis ‘ terre 
lation betw euro i le nt Chr 
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recognizes that while this interrelation has 
ived a capacity for self-governms nt in 
an appropriate environment, a similar ca 


evolved 


by an interrela- 

tion of other races, creeds, and colors ap 
propriate to other environ nts It main 
tains, therefore that the conflict between 
West and East must be adjusted on th 
sal principle that has adjusted 1) 
flicts of race and creed in 1 West, u 
pr ple of fr lom inter; la bert 
of person and i ju f 
opportunity $f i without d f 
ra re l ( I i 
rnment 

Sir Sydney Olivier, after in ting that 
the white man does not colonize in an; 
part of the world as a missionary for 
the sole purpose of uplifting the n 
tives, but as a selfish individual bent 
upon bettering his fortunes, lays down 
the following rules for Stimulating the 


£Zrowth of backward 


races under Oc 
dental tutelage 

I have personally 
hat 
- t at 
ill t ‘ 
tha ] , 
wort i ) he 
ro trial | i i 
] t ir to 
ut ble that th 1 if tl 

i ] nto that p tion or a 
] t t! } 3 ‘ 
t! I vVage-workers 

Under present circumstances he bs 
licves that their power of production 
can be quickened only with organized 
education by employerg of “the advanced 
or industrial race’ 

Ou le of tl the only method for as 
sistir the t< naintain those services 
which they are being ore and more taught 
to requir a very 0 lerable personal 
education I agricultural and technical 
skill But this education can only be ot 
tained by an industry and a I atle upon 
their part which it very difficult to tn- 
duce them voluntarily to undertak Un 
der the European apprenti« hip system 
craftsmen learned their trad is youths 
under the very vere dominion of a skilled 
master who controlled and r seary, 
beat then I do not know of any means 
except om] F of th rese of 
want to induce tl teady lustry that ie 
required for thoroughly learn a trade 
n ( yet or h the reat inter-at 
tracti« of ind e and suality that 
are t t! r r j t th of 
all tre il populations 

Sir Harr Johnston declares that “the 
negro will probably die out In Asia 
(though leaving in the new peoples of 
Polynesia and Malaysia and India an 
ineffaceable trace of his former pre 
ence in the land); but in Africa and in 


America he has a very important part 


to play and he may even permeate the 
life of } ope in the coming centurie 
Saint Nriwar Sincu 















EWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. Bixby of St. Louis 
O Khayyam Club organized at &@ own among them, we believe, more impor- 
1 ! P i Restaurant in London in tant manuscripts than exist in England. 
oO a9 ist issued (one hundred 
i t ypies only) The Book of 
; ‘) Kha LTT Club 1892 1910.” Som ( ’ ene ‘ | 
Y iii ale Cel ited Orrespon ence 
' , ' s are reproduced, and _-— 
n for and read at the dinners THE TARIFF ON WOOL 
t f letters are printed. The . ; : 
rene Chabd ad. eal ro THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 
; satin Wetenen Sik: President Taft's implied assumption 
7 =e ence to Wl that the inflation of the tariff has ever been 
. 1 Henr Newholt (who. it based on “accurate and impartial informa- 
re . “eollector’s au- “0! reveals better than anything else 
hes ; ; editios elling at high could his protectionist conviction It is 
by Andrew Lang. Alfrea ® f@c¢t curious to all but protectionists, that 
; P Willia Sharp, J4 king up a tariff is a thing of no moment, 
; Included also are a let- %Ut letting it down is a thing of awful 
t t nd remarks made by  *°lemnity There seems to be a belief 
‘ Vl ' tt the dinner of 1895, where ‘hat an increase of the tariff can only 
ul 1] first and only ®Well individual profits, while a decrease 
, iny. perhaps most, Will ruin many businesses. This is, of 
' n reprinted els ourse, false reasoning Not only does 
‘ i hich collectors every rise in prices injure the purchasing 
ower of consumers in respect to other 
. ld at the articles, but it is just as likely to throw 
' } to July 15. under @ sequence of firms into bankruptcy as a 
¢ +} ritmarsh Clul und a rresponding decreas¢ For it drives out 
has } ' inted Lady of business men of small capital by rais- 
' laughter, loaned a bust ing the price of raw materials beyond their 
; , . or nal drawin b ich, and so tends to throw business more 
Geor I Fra St Frederick and more into the hands of the great com- 
Wa , John Millais), thr ke ! inations As to the small wool-grower, 
1 fra i draw und a few for whom the President is so solicitous, it 
+ ind 1 ‘ heets The more is notorious that the tariff has been his 
; ripts exhibited are from worst enemy; it has limited the importation 
riva | uric notably those from J ~ the fine foreign wools, whose mixing 
Pierpont Morgan's collection, which com- with the coarser native ones can alone give 
ri t) inuseripts (or existing portions the latter a sufficient market Each heavy 
¢ 4 , f Vanity Fair rhe Virgin- increase in the wool tariff has been ac- 
: I Widower,” and “French companied by a shrinkage in the native 
aricatur 1 part of “The Paris Sketch product TIDE-WATCHER. 
Bool rrinity College. Cambridge, loaned i ford, Coan Ausust 21 
th i t of “Henry Esmond,” and the 
Charterhe School a portion of that of 
rhe New RACE PREJUDICE 
rhe first jitions at the exhibition are for 
the —_ t loaned by dealers. Frank T ro THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
7 howing irly complete set of SiR With all due respect to those who 
t! \ ion of Earliest Ameri are interested in the uplift of the “negro” 
in Ed oaned by 8S. Causley, which, !” this country, in the opinion of the writ- 
— , , only the series issued by er, it is the inherent color prejudice which 
Appl i 1s ‘ Harper's edition of dominates the Caucasian nature in this 
Ihe H ist 1s and Tick- country that has most aided in creating this 
' j 6 and “Early and Late flagrant disregard of law and order, and 
! f t appearance of that is causing the world to look upon the 
k in stiff covers United States as a ere parody on true 
wa in PI , i838. when Carey presentative government 
and Hat ' arly contributions The Coatesville lynching, while new in 
j ; i published the vol- the State of Pennsylvania, is not new to the 
} ) Correspondence ! y; and its occurrence would seem t 
ible that e author’s nam rify the declarations of its Southern or- 
_ fhe first American !ginators that the prejudice against the 
‘ ' " Georg: lated 1860 in of color is not confined to the South. 
wl ! n dated 1861, but When the poor blacks in the South were 
ther ' ‘ ositive proof of pri- originally made the sport of Southern sav- 
rity lh ase is different agery, their supposed friends were at first, 
with “I wer Harper's edition as now, horrified, but gradually recalling 
lated 18¢ } lly preceding the first that it was only the negro,” and that the 
Englist lit f 1861, and with “Denis poor Caucasian mourner over the Lost 
Duval ‘ h Harper reprinted in 1864, Cause was worthy of sympathy under the 
and the firet } ish edition of which is circumstances, the feeling of repulsion 
dated f \nd there are other American gradually subsided. The ever-nresent col- 
bouka wh i! first edition value.|or prejudice failed to bring to mind the 
The Grolier Club of this city will hold a/ logical deduction that it would only be a 
\rhackera exhibition in the late autumn |short time when that same disposition to 
which will loubtedly surpass in all re- | disregard all law wauld become a disease, | 
apects the one recently held in London. The | and 
best Thackeray collections are im America. try over would be the rule, instead of the 
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exception; and that the “negro” would not 
always be the target. The Constitution, if 
honestly regarded, must always insure pro- 
tection to all citizens. The failure to com- 
that protection has the direct 
cause of the lynching disgraces referred to. 

The writer of this communication is a 
native man of color, but no “negro.” He is 
Indian origin, and in his veins 
of the best Caucasian blood. 
He has endeavored to improve and has some 
knowledge of French, German, and Spanish 
He a wife, and five boys, three of 
whom have completed their education, while 
the still As he 
conditions, the color this 
will grow and 
nounced and will ultimately cause the coun- 


. 
pel been 


of native 


courses some 


has 


other two are at school. 


views line in 


country more more pro- 


try’s downfall. Being well acquainted with 


both French and Spanish peoples, sub- 
scribing for their publications and being 
in correspondence with those of South 
American origin, it is his intention soon 
tu migrate to Argentina to mingle with 
people who regard humanity from _ the 
standpoint of its recommendations. The 
natives of that portion of the country be- 


ng of mixed blood have repeatedly stated 
to the writer that they consider themselves 
as in origin, on account of that 
iixture, and they are controlled by proper 
consideration for their citizens, some of the 
iost distinguished of whom are distinctive- 
ly black, 


superior 


but splendidly equipped mentally. 
R. H. 
N. ¥.. 


Brooklyn, August 19. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN GERMAN HIS- 
TORICAL RESEARCH. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: On May 15, 1909, occurred in Leip- 


zig the formal opening of the Royal Saxon 
Institute for Cultural and Universal His- 
under the directorship of origi- 
nator and founder, Prof. Karl Lamprecht, 
the well-known German historian, and the 
present rector of the University of Leipzig. 
This event, heralded at the time in a variety 
ot publications, scientific and popular, as 
marking the beginning of a new period in 
German historical research, was, of course, 
only formally the beginning of the new 
movement, the real genesis of which is to be 
scught in the thinking and planning of Pro- 
previously. 


tory its 


fessor Lamprecht for a decade 
Convinced, as a result of his own ex- 
historical research, that the great 
problems of history were not to be solved 
the traditional methods of investigation, 
Professor Lamprecht began about 1900 to 
formulate a plan for a new system of study, 
better calculated, as he felt, to answer the 
need of a more comprehensive and produc- 
tive of historical questions. 
The modern tendency towards specialization, 
in the fleld of history its 
than in the other flelds of 
knowledge scientific research, though 
it conduced on the one hand to a more min- 
ute and exhaustive study of special branches 
of the subject, seemed, on the other, to be 
attended with a very evident evil. This evil 
Professor Lamprecht found tn the inevita- 
ble tendency of the system of independent 
specialization to destroy the broad perspec- 
tive which he considered essential to a 
really intelligent understanding of the large 


tensive 


by 


consideration 


no less active in 


narrower sense 


and 


that self-constituted judges the coun- | questions in the development of the human 


race as a whole, the study of which devel- 
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opment he claimed as the domain of cul- 
tural and universal history. 

The true significance of historical phe- 
nomena can, according to Professor Lam- 
precht, be understood only in the light of 
a comparative study of different nations 
not merely with respect to their political 
history, but also with reference to their 


deve lop- 
Lam- 
one 


and economic 


was 


intellectual, social, 
ment. This, then, 
precht’s project, to into 
ganic whole the prosecution of 
the fields ef religion, psychology, sociology, 
so far as they shed 


Professor 
combine or- 
studies in 
economics, and politics, 
any light on the larger problems of a uni- 
versal cultural history of the human rac¢ 
That such a combination of courses was not 
be under any depart 
mental Germany 


united one 


in 


found 

faculty 
and no evident was the 
suggestion of a plan to form 


to 
evident 


that 


a 


was 
fact 
such 


less any 
group 


be 


within the university curricula would 
futile. Consequently, the only course left to 
Professor Lamprecht was to strike out for 
himself; and this he did with unexcelled 
vigor and enthusiasm 

In January, 1906, he first presented to a 
group of friends in Cologne his project for 


an institute for cultural and universal his- 
tory in should find instruc- 
tion in the form of seminars in all the 
lated fields which, according to the origina- 


which students 
ré 


tor of the plan, formed the necessary com 
ponents of a comprehensive survey of his 


Beginning with 


tory in its larger sense 
the sum of 6,000 marks subscribed at that 
time by these friends in Cologne, Professor 


Lamprecht undertook an active campaign 
for funds to start a library, the sin« 
non of a research institute. As first 
of his own unselfish devotion to the idea he 


library of 


qua 
proot 
gave his valuable historical 
some four thousand works to form the foun- 


dation of the institute. Then, aided by a 
most energetic and tireless assistant, Dr 


Kéhler, he succeeded by dint of countless 
letters, public lectures, and personal soli- 
citations, first in raising considerable mon- 
ey by private subscriptions, then in enlist- 
ing the support of the Saxon government 
for books and necessary clerical aid, and, 
finally, in obtaining a home for his insti- 
tute in the historic old building back of the 
university. Furthermore, the Saxon gov- 
ernment provided for an annual grant of 
money, without which the work could not 
have been carried on. 

It is remarkable what has been 
plished in the short space of 
since first the institute was formally open- 
ed. A carefully selected library of 
volumes, well catalogued and ordered, and 
attended by three assistants, offers facili- 
ties for instruction and investigation in 
the general history of the nations of west- 
ern Europe, of the United States, and of 
China and Japan, as well as in ancient his- 
tory and the history of religion. Eighteen 


accom- 


two years 


20 000 


instructors—among them in the present 
semester representatives of three foreign 


countries, France, Belgium, and the United 
States, who, in their native tongues, offer 
courses in the history of their own countries 

conduct twenty-two weekly seminars in as 
many different subjectsof historical interest 
The courses are divided into three general 
groups, comprising, respectively, psycholog- 
ical studies in the development of individ- 
uals and races, studies in the cultural his- 
tory of particular nations, and comparative 
studies in the development of different 
races. 


Nation 


‘The 


The number of students has in this the 
second year of the institute’s existence 
passed considerably above the three hun 
dred mark, and only the lack of adequats 
space prevented further growth For the 
coming year additional quarters have al 
ready been engaged and a considerable in 
crease in the teach for has been pro 
vided for H ‘AN G. JAMES 
Docent in the Institute for Cultural and 

Universal History 

Leipzig, August 10 

TRAVELLERS’ TO 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE Na S 

Sin: A number of railwa East 
ern part of the United States ie trans 
continental tickets in a manner most in 
convenient to travellers It ead o ell- 
ng complete through ticket they ll a 
ticket with an order which must be ex 
changed at some point « route for a hes 

cet for the balance of tl , 

It is evident that the « str tion and 
division of inter-road rates are affected by 
a multiplicity of distances, jun or ind 
ther factors, which, on a yuunt of the 
reat volun of 1 I al the l 
ribution of this r nu¢ i com] ited an 

\ process B | gz exchange o1 
ler railways may ive a lars irt of 
this expense; they may also save the cost 
‘ Supplying agents with proper ticket 
In selling a complete through ticket a 
company takes the responsibility for pay 
ment to other lines for the entire distance 
to be travelled, while in selling a ticket 
in connection with an exchange order, it 
generally retains only part of the fare col 
lected, paying the balance to some other 
company, which agrees to bear the expens: 
of apportionment. 

The use of such orders might be a 


ceptable if there were a consequent saving 


to the public, but the cost of transporta 
tion is not reduced, and the public does 
messenger service in exchanging tickets 
Moderate use of exchange orders is, per 
haps, to be expected at small stations, but 
the extent to which they are now used at 
the largest stations is not in line with th 
march of present-day improv ents. Un 
der present conditions one person demand 
ing a complete through ticket has but lit- 
tle effect upon “the system.” An informed 
public should, in time, be able to obtain 
that for which it pays. The improvement 
may come as a result of direct application 
or through the agency of the railway cor 
mission. HuGH C. EDMISTON, 2ND 
Denver, Col August 
CORONATION ODES 
To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 


Srr: An editorial not long since published 


in one of the usually more reliable of New 


York papers, entitled “An Odeless Corona 
tion,” carries with it an inference so er 
roneous that it should seem deserving of 
comment I use the present tense con- 
cerning it, as I have twice seen it reprint- 
ed; and some correction becomes, then, the 


more timely since it may yet farther “go the 


newspaper rounds.’ 


Noting the fact that Mr. Austin bad writ- 


ten no “official” ode for the picturesque 
historical event of June 22, and suggesting 


that this apparent oversight may have been 


the K gst Oo or r 
the editor . to la 
ent-day reader S) ! Oo £0 
coronatio pe ! to tl rod 
William Wats« and I Ca 
the except 1 of ‘ 
the } peror of an -" } 

I try to peak o ’ 1 ’ 
ation As for t) ona 
Lureaté ] rary i j 
that throughout t ther t 
th Ben J on and ! 
\ust > rl n , 
irth f to ke th nitiat 
r alleged dearth of 1 fl 
nati ver i veral , 
ind Wi iy side t 
quatrain fro Mutsul » ww 
esting only beca of O l 
0 ‘ t vha » aug ) 
overeign had to iy For tl 
iy be those who would p 
nt Lauchlar Watt's f 
l N phe or Owen Sea 
11 ] trit in FP ch 
WW t ! ‘ oOveT 
Char i } »-Sa ' 
\ ) ' ’ 
Vito i r pa 
ot tl! al I l for r 
what r r er o 
d y lid ‘ s } 
ly lid od +) h took 
es in ft ('¢ f 7] Nor } 
n the gr: 1] of tha 
\n ! irna 1 Dol nor 
eulo of nother Ifred—Mr 
the glowil: od of an America 
Florence Earle Coat Yet tl ul 
i ‘ of poetry to peak of 
Wal i J { i 
A N. J.. Aug 9 
A CORRECTION 
To Ti EpITOR oF THe N ION 
Si Would you allow me to estat 
! er had the honor of beir ‘ 
ite ] 4 Abby , aciat ‘ 
irtment of Har 
vour issue of A st While I 
vorking intl Harper office i 
! i at hool |i Philade ! 
r ‘ ige l : 1 ‘ irt 
Harper i ‘ ! ' ' 
I \ H 
0 1 
' I I 
4 
have ilwa regarded tr a 
! i er ( } h “downcast 
the s ! entence haracter 
1] I f ncomplete 0 
ture ontinuation as sLrine 
hor f ry or “strike with 
é eligious feeling.” The for 
ring out another well-known tracté« 
tic of Byron, the recurrence to the per 
r té 
July 
Since writing the above and re 
the printer's proof, I have noted the 
of “strike” by Shakespeare in a connes 
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to Southern India, 
narrowly escaping shipwreck in a hurri- 
cane. was transferred 
Canada, and was there first brought in 
contact with Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
who was already becoming famous, and 


with his 


Prese ntly he to 


among whose group of friends and ad- 
mirers W. Butler en- 
rolled. After some service in Canada he 
undertook in 1871 a long journey into 
what was then the virtually unexplored 
Northwest, the flank of the 
Rocky Mountains. 1873 he returned 


Sir was soon 


on east 


In 


to the same region, and crossing the 
mountains far to the north of the set- 
tled districts, got-down to the Pacific. 
Two books which had much vogue in 
their day recounted these journeys. Not 
long after, he went with Wolseley to 
West Africa and gained credit by his 
exertions in the Ashanti war, paying 
the price of distinction by a severe at- 
tack of the fever which infests that 
frightful region. 


Next came several successive periods 
in South Africa and some 
in the and Egypt. He 
fought against Arabi at Tel el Kebir in 
1882, and had a large share in the ill-fat- 
ed expedition up the Nile to rescue Gor- 


service 


of 


years Sudan 


don in 1884. In 1885 he was left in 
command of the British and Egyptian 
force that was holding the Egyptian 
frontier near the Second Cataract 
against the Mahdist Dervishes. Other 
less interesting employments, inter- 
spersed by other journeys undertaken 
on his own account, followed, and at 
last in 1898 came the most important 
appointment he ever held, for it put 


him in a position where history was be- 
ing made at a rapid pace, and it fixed 
the eyes of the British world upon him. 
This appointment that of general 
commanding-in-chief in South Africa at 
the time when the war against the two 
Dutch republics which broke out in Oc- 
tober, 1899, was already brewing. Dur- 
ing the absence from England for some 
months of the High Commissioner for 
South Africa, it fell to Sir William But- 
ler (he had been made a K.C.B. for his 
Sudan exploits in 1885) to discharge the 
duties of that office, and he was thus 
called to political as well as military 
functions of the highest moment. His 
views of the South African situation at 


was 


that time and of the causes which led 
to the Boer war, form the part of the 
book which has drawn the most atten- 
tion in England, where the fires of con- 
troversy have not wholly died down. 
For readers in this country the matter 
has less interest, but inquiring scholars 
will find his treatment of it a contri 
bution to the still somewhat obscure 
history of the years between the 
Jameson Raid of December, 1895 and 


the outbreak of the war in October 
1899. This was Gen. Butler’s last com 
mand abroad. On his return to Eng- 


land he discovered that his attitude had 
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ultimately found an opportunity of com- 
pletely refuting. He received in 1906 
the honor of G.C.B., the highest which 
a British officer can obtain, and died in 
1910. 

His life was a very full and eventful 
one; and he describes all in which he 
took part with the skill of a practised 
man of letters, writing easily and bright- 
ly, and showing a special gift of catch- 
ing the characteristics of any country 
which he visits. His pictures of the 
scenery of Burmah, of the Malabar 
coast, of Palestine, of the Sudan, and of 
Egypt are all singularly fresh and true. 
Here is a passage about the last-named 
country: 


More interesting to me than the tomb or 
the temple of the dead past in the desert 


was the endless picture of the life of the 
fellah in the soft green level of his home 
land; his flelds of grain, in their many 


stages between seed and stubble, his plots 
of onions, sweet-smelling beans, deep green 
clover, cotton, and flowering flax; the brown 
canal the 
and camels stood 
in the hot 
the stalks of sugar-canes: 
their 
the 
date palms rustling 


banks where cattle, don- 


the shade of the 


hours, 


goats, 


keys in 


acacia trees munching 


the big blue buf- 


faloes, with horns and noses just 


the 
wind 


showing above yellow water; and 


in the cool north 
round some old marabout’s tomb, whose lit- 
tle 
fields; and under the 
great flocks of 
over villages: 


dome shows very white over the green 
glorious sunshine the 

white shimmering 
the paddy birds, 


standing in the inundated fields; above all, 


pigeons 
strange 


man, woman, and child at work everywhere, 
sowing, reaping, weeding, working the water 
wheel in 
Nile 


summer when the 

its flooded waters, 
opening watercourses from one 
field with their feet to let the 
saving flood flow on its way (pp. 247-8). 


winter, and in 


is pouring down 
the litth 


to another 


Not less faithful in conveying the sa- 
lient beauties of nature in a very dif- 
ferent region are these few lines about 
South Africa: 


I saw again with pleasure the hot blaz- 
ing wastes of the Karroo, the great plains 
of the upper plateau, the far-apart river 
valleys, with their yellow streams; the 
green mimosa the huge table- 
topped hills, glimpses beyond those 
hills of blue mountain ranges, and over all 
that wondrous sky, with its atmosphere of 
arm-stretching 


fringings, 
with 


and long-expanding free- 
dom, the glory of space everywhere visible 


(p. 397) 

Nor is Sir William Butler's interest 
less keen in man than in nature. Those 
who have read his Life of Sir George 


Colley will remember the striking pas 


sage in which he describes the night 
march of that unhappy commander to 
seize Majuba Hill, where next day he 


was killed and his force destroyed. In 
that description one is made to feel as 
if the rocks through which and the 
stars under which the little army mov- 
its fate were watching, like a 
chorus, the opening act of 1 


ed to 
Greek 


tragedy which, happening in a distant 
corner of a lonely land, was played be- 
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fore the eyes of the world, and became 
a momentous event in the history of 
South Africa and of England. Ther: 
are some such passages here, too; and 
we find also in these pages sketches of 
some of the remarkable men with whom 
the author was brought in contact. He 
knew Parnell, the famous Irish leader, 
and in the vivid picture he gives of the 
“uncrowned King of Ireland,” as 
ple used to call him, there is not much 
exaggeration: 


peo 


There was something in him beyond defi- 
nition or description. It was power, utter- 
ly careless of its possession, seemingly un- 
conscious of its own strength, unagegressiv« 


in its mastery, unstudied, impassive without 


one teuch of haughtiness. He was usual- 
ly silent, but saying what he wanted to say 
in the straightest words, always fair, al 
ways thinking, but never absorbed in his 
thoughts; thoughtful of others, alive to 
everything around him, entirely without 


pretence, showing breeding to his 
He spoke little of politics, 
anybody, and I 


giving unqualified praise to the manner in 


pose or 
finger-tips 


ll about 


Said 


no remember h 


which the governor of Kilmainham jail had 


carried out his duties to himself when h 
was detained in that gloomy prison (p. 352) 

Sir William’s enthusiasm for Par 
nell may have been heightened by his 
sympathy as a Roman Catholic Iris! 
man with the head of the Nationalist 
party. No such feeling, however, could 


have prompted the even warmer admir 
ation which he feels for Gen. Charles 
Gordon, that singular man whom 
many of his countrymen revered as a 
hero, or even as a sort of saint, 
whose death at the hands of the Mahdist 
January, 1885, at Khartum, 
made so deep an impression in Eng 
land. Gordon has remained something 
of an enigma ever 
sions of another soldier are worth giv- 


so 


and 


forces in 


since, so the impres- 


ing: 

I was introduced to a man of middle age 
rather under middle height, of fig- 
ure lithe, active, and well knit 
and with a face that lives in 
my memory, not because of any marked 
peculiarity in profile or full face, but be- 


cause of something indefinable in the ex 


pression of the eyes. On the ocean one can 


discover at a glance the difference between 


the surface that has the depth of the At 
lantic under it and that other = sur 
face which has the mud of the English 


depth 


ean was within Gordon's eyes. 


Channel only a few fathoms below A 


like that of o« 


Above these windows of his soul rose a fine 
broad brow, over which a mass of curly 
brown hair was beginning to show streaks 
of gray. His voice was as clear and v 
brant as the note of an old Bur se bell 
which has a great deal of gold in its metal 
He spoke in low but very distinct tones ] 
his voice, varying with its subject irried 
to the ear a sense of pleasure similar 
that which the sight of his features, but 
with the light of a very ardent soul, ga 
to the listener's eye Similar ton and 


never heard or saw, nor did I ever 


for put 


glance I 
meet a man who had equal facility 
ting into words the 
his brain (p. 191). 


thoughts that were in 


‘The Nation 


One is glad to have a direct record lik: 
this, because it helps to explain the per 
sonal charm which Gordon undoubtedly 
possessed, and which proved in the end 
a misfortune for himself and 
try, since it led to his being entrusted 


his coun 


with a commission which his erratic in 
ill-fitted 


dependence made him to di 
charge. 

The book throws a great many inte1 
esting passing lights upon phases in re 
cent English 
licose and “Jingo” spirit which develop 
from 1872 onwards, 


brought on war between England 


history, such as the bel 


eG and near): 


and 


Russia in 1877-8; such as the strange 
delays in the Sudan campaign of 1884 
and the amazing mismanagement of th: 
Zulu War of 1879. Much is said about 


the curious secret influences which were, 
Sir William 
England and in South Africa, before 
Jameson Raid, and three years later b 


declares, at work in 


as 


the 


fore the outbreak of the Boer war. Ovei 


and over again he dwells upon the old 
fashioned ways and general incom 
petence of the British War Office—the 
soldier of the field seems always and in 
all countries to have a standing feud 
with the military administrator ul 
home. Some of his best stories—and 
he has an Irishman’s love for the hu 
morous—illumine these diatribes; but 


to detach them from their context would 


spoil them. Perhaps his humor some 
Hig! 
feels 


mut 


times hindered his advancement. 


as he rose in his profession, 


talent 
might have been expected to 


one 


as if with so much and so 


energy he 
rise even higher. 

tact in 
or with 


Perhaps he may hav 


wanted dealing with his supe 


riors, those officials at homie 


whom he castigates. Perhaps his politi 


cal views gave offence. Fond of soldier 


ing as he was, he dilates in more than 
one place on the demoralizing effects of 
war, and its tendency, so far from im 
proving men, to bring out their worss 
qualities: 

War brings all the fantastic idiosyncra 
of human nature to the surface Men will 
rob and pillage and rape and burn in war 
who would have lived very decent and pa 
able lives in peac« Many of them thin 
that it is part of the business ind, of 
course the meaner and more sordid the war 
is, the more that part of the prograr f 
becomes possible (p. 19%) 


mies he fought against, and is especiall 


has many a good word for the en 


warm in his praise of the Arabs and of 
the South Dutch. 
pathetic openness of mind does not con 


African Such 


BYVTII 


duce to promotion in any army. 


We had almost forgotten to touch on 
a point which should never pass unnot 
ed when one deals with an autobjogr 
phy. There is no egotism in this book, 
and very little vanity. Sir Willian 
Butler had an adequate sense of his owt 
merits and does not depretiate his owt 
achievements sut we find  neitl 
jealousy of others nor self-glorificatio 


11 


that wher 


he dwells on the 


and in of his 


ill-treatment he 


part narrative 
recely 
ed, there is less personal bitterness than 
might have 


rea onabls been expec ted 


CURRENT FICTION 


The Coward of Thermopylae. By Car 
line Dale Snedeker New Yo Dou 
bleday, Page @ Ce 
The basis of the tale is in that 1} 

sage in Herodotus which describes th: 

return of a single Spartan from the 
hopeless struggle at the Pass of Ther 
mopyle, in which Leonidas and the rest 
of his Three Hundred were slain rh 

luckless warrior, disabled and virtually 
blind at the time of the batthk had 
chosen not to throw away his life bys 

flinging himself into the final melee. H 

wished to live (according to his present 

chronicler) so that he might be of real 

rvice to Greece But on his return 
to Sparta he was branded as a coward 
and was finally driven out by the } ed 


of the peopk “Afterward however 
avs Herodotus, “at the Battle of Pla 
twa, he amply repaired all the guilt that 
was charged against him.’ Here is at 
uncommonly promising theme for t 
historical romancer, and the press 
tory-teller has made good use of 
\ristodemos, the “Coward of Ther 
mopyle,” is of Athenian blood o1 
father side. On his father death, t) 
mother, an uncompromising Spartan 
tukes the boy to her old home, and sul 
mits him to the full rigor of the Spar 
tan training. The captain in the litth 
company of youths to which he as 
signed is Leonidas, a brother of the 
King. Aristodemos becomes hi pecial 


the devoted band 


taken by the young King for the defence 


friend, and is among 


of Thermopyl#. The story of the part 
played by Aristodemos in the event 
vhich preceded the slanghter of the 
doomed Greeks is told with vigor, and 
those who like a blend of historic fa: 
and romantic absurdity will find it all 
ery much according to recipe rhe lat 
ter portion of the narrative is I f 
tastic: it involves the poet Pindar, the 
Eleatic philosopher Parmenid JE 
lus, and other great perso! The stvle 
must be said to be mpul e to the 
verge of the ecstatic A trifle more re 
traint would have hee! ! keeping 
vith the theme 
The Carpet Fre Bagdad 3 Harold 
wGratl Indianay I | 
Merrill ¢ 
One m hope that the tin ‘ cor 
he in excitin though ! ro 
stor is told for its own sa wit ] 
ttention given by the author to 
ocal color and character-st The fact 
hat the compass of the resent-day 
loes not furnish room enough for 
bed e treatment of all three element 
l i! resent instance there was jess 








192 ‘The Nation 
need than usual for elaborate descrip- acter Lolds a reader's attention trom the 
tion. since the half-a-dozen gay splashes beginning; her development is admira- 
of the illustrator have exceeded any- bly traced. The other persons in the 
thing that words could possibly tell. As novel are skilfully drawn, but serve 
for keeping the reader clear concerning mostly as foils to the heroine. 


the characters, the author had only to 
(1 
2.) be 


the 


say that here are ) a handsome, heart- 


less woman: ({ r lovely daughter, an 


ingenue; (€3.) mother brother, a 


rood liver, and as unscrupulous as she; 


(4.) ayoungman, well meaningand good 


of the 
Boston: 


White 
L. 


Veil. 
C. Page & Co. 


Dionis 


Brown. 


By the end of the fourth chapter of 
this semi-historical romance the reader 
is virtually aware of the complete plot, 


By Caroline 





; devoting a chapter to the various steam- 
er lines which will take them on their 
way. It is a useful comparison of the 
passage rates and treatment to be ex- 
pected from the four important compa- 
nies—English, French, German, and 
Japanese—plying between Europe and 
Eastern Asia, and affords suggestive ma- 
terial for illustrating national traits. 
Each line appears to represent its own 
nation in epitome. If the searcher after 
truth wishes to know why British rule 
in India is at once so admirable and so 
unpopular, let him travel on the famous 


hearted, but too weak and too adventur- ‘ 
> . and may amuse himself by finishing the 
ous to break with gambling: (5.) Perci- : ; , : 
; book in his own mind. The time is the 
val Algernon, destined for the youthful f 
early part of the eighteenth century. 


heroine from the start, but needing first, 


Dionis is a beautiful young novice, set- 


P. and O. Company steamers, where he 


13 his name implies, chastening and viv ‘ ; : is made quite safe and rigorously un- 
; ting sail from France in a company of ee 
id activity. Such rough-and-ready psy- he . comfortable. This is the whole vexed 
nuns who are to be missionaries in a 
chologizing as the book contains adds , matter in a nutshell. 

: ae avage part of America. On the same 4 . ‘ 
nothing to these brief tags. The story : . , Useful information of another sort is 
g : boat is the gallant young Chevalier : a 
itself, if told with a persistent disre . ‘ : contained in the chapters on the North- 

— ‘ Etienne Fauchet, who is returning to é 
ard of probability, might have been .. : west of America; but while the author's 
‘ New Orleans from a self-aggrandizing ag 
thrill 'o steal the famous Yhiordes, —. . 4 : original letters to his newspaper at 
visit to the French court. Can any one 
1 prayer-rug, which for centuries had , home may properly have followed each 
: ; doubt that the fate which cares for lov- , : egg ; 
ever been outside t¢ Sultan's palace, , ; 2 |portion of his journey, their inclusion 
, : ers in novels will bring these theoret-|. a 
to be pursued by Turks, to be kidnap- , : 9. |in a work the substantive value of 
ically interesting young people togeth- | ; = 
ed—heroine included—across the des : ; - which concerns Asia seems incongruous. 
er? Of course, there are tribulations, : , 
rt, to rescue the heroine even from her- . y : The reader is not looking in such a book 
; for the Chevalier must rescue the lady} 2 
f, and at length to get back to dear for things about Alaska, and he would 
; ; from dangers on land and sea, from 
Fifth Aver ind to be married on the ; : ‘ gladly learn more of what Professor 
‘ bloodthirsty pirates with huge black j rata 
ame wondrous rug is a series of adven | Hart thinks about Japan and China. A 


tures not unworthy 


his peers. F in the 


} 


iulty pa 
of 
the 


ination 
bool 


y 


re 


viewer's copy this 


the of sfor 


thread 


Dre 
New 


Da 
Yor! 


ahtey 
John 


By 


Lane 


Netta 


Co 


nider'’s Svrett 


ihe novel covers twen- 
the 
differ 
Leonard Chet 
Hall, 
unconventional 

of 


school 


action of this 


ty years and more, and concerns 


lives and fortunes of a widely 


entiated group of persons 
of 


by 


wynd, master Chetwynd has 


heen educated his 
who 
The 
with a pen 
guarisman sends him to 
seclusion of the Hall with his friend 
Welby, the project of 


dopting a girl and giving her the train- 


a friend hers 


onventional 


mother and by 


runs an un 
of 


young 


elopement his betrothed 
niless 
the 
who suggests 
suitable 
their 
eals. They choose the seven-year-old 

rhter of and 
Drender care 
gov 


make her a 


Chetwynd 


necessary to 


ine 


e for according to 


Chetwvynd's overgecr 


» Naney is put into the 


i Chetwynd’sa Aunt Agatha and a 


The child exhibits maiked in 
duality, amounting in certain direc 
tions to talent. Unfortunately, thoee di 
tions are the opposite of what her 
irdian desires, being literary and his- 


trionie rather than domestic. Noverthe- 
less, when she is nineteen he offers him 
elf as her husband, and she, with eves 
open but seeing nothing else te do, 
dumbly accepts. Gradually the situation 
hecomes impossible for her. The 
turn comes when she _ (finds'§ her 
parents, and at the same time 
makes aie startling discovery about 
herself. From this point the plot 
unwinds, with as little tragedy as the 


circumstances allow. The central char- 


of Charlemagne and 


badly tangles 


beards, from brigands similarly adorned 


(Miss Brown apparently thinks that 


virtue shaves daily), from painted In-| 


dians, and from the Church itself, rep- 
resented in this case by as scheming a 
Jesuit as was ever created by the heat- 
ed imagination of a member of the A. 
P. A. The writer of this tale is to be 
congratulated on her faithful observ- 
ance of the canons of this sort of fic- 


tion-making. She has successfully avoid- | 


the new, the striking, the original, 
ia has not permitted a single flesh-and- 
‘lood creature to show his face in the 
select pages of her book. 


. 
ec 


PROFESSOR HART ON THE ORIENT. 


The Obvious Orient. By Albert Bushnell 


| visitor of historical training and repu- 
tation like his has great powers for good 
or ill in publishing a record of his trav- 
The testimony of less notable peo- 
| ple, however cleverly stated, will be for- 
'gotten while his will be remembered, 
and it is gratifying to observe that in 
| this instance the testimony of one who 
| is not likely to be disregarded credits 
|}the inhabitants of Asia whom he has 
visited with being sane and even reason- 
able human beings. He did not discover 
in the Japanese a particularly bellicose 
people, nor does he account their ambi- 
tion to become a great Power unpardon- 
able. “It is time for sensible people,” 
he adds, “to give up the idea that China 
and Japan are abnormal countries for 
whose conduct one must find unusual 


| els. 





Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
Science of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: D, Appleton &| 
$1.50 net. 

The main interest of this book, and of | 
a few other volumes of Eastern travel | 
which have recently been issued, lies in | 
the fact that they represent the awaken- 
ing of our generation to the immanence 
of Asiatic influences upon the Christian 
world. The authors of these books are 
types of the best our nation produces in 
learning and literature—types that have 
hitherto been satisfied with material ob- 
tained from familiar Occidental sources. | 
Professor Hart, as regards the Orient, | 
may be called the cultivated lay- 
man taking up a matter which has hith- 
erto been left almost exclusively to ex- 
perts; it is the layman rather than the 
expert who is listened to by common 


Co. 


men. 
The author earns the gratitude of in- 
tending travellers around the world by 





motives. There is undoubtedly in the 
mind of the Japanese statesmen a 
strong desire to be big, .. but 
that they have at present any more defi 
nite plan of action than to be ready for 
the next crisis is hard to discover.” 
One of the best chapters is that en- 
titled Realities of Chinese Government, 
a brief description of how China is con- 
trolled, illustrated by a few personal ex- 
periences that are at once suggestive 
and informing. With some additions it 
would be good enough to stand by it- 
self as a monograph upon a topic under- 
stood by few Western readers. The 
same qualities that make this summary 
admirable are revealed in the section on 
the Philippines, where the author saw 
all that could be seen in a brief visit un- 
der the guidance of his former student, 
the present Governor-General. He does 
not find that the Americans there are 
actually unsympathetic with the Fili- 
pinos; far from it. “You cannot stay in 


. 
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the Philippines a week,” he declares, 
“without realizing that the Insular Gov- 
ernment is in reality a big benevolent 
differs from the usual 
mission in its power to make everybody 


mission, which 


in the country put a little something 
Nor 
he condemn the school system as defec- 
tive because graduates desire to escape 
the of working their 
hands. The same is true of school grad- 
uates the world over. “Nobody,” he sen- 
sibly concludes, “sees the outcome of the 
Filipino question. It is a fallacy to sup- 
that there an 


vious outcome.” 


into the contribution box.” does 


necessity with 


is immediate or ob 


pose 


The Steel Workers. By John A. Fitch. 


New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
$1.50. 

Homestcad: The Households of a Mill 
Town. By Margaret F. Byington. The 
same. 


Of the six volumes of the “Pittsburgh 
Survey,” these two, the third and fourth 
appear, deal exclusively with the 
industry. In them the progress 
of steel-making, since the famous Home- 
stead strike of 1892, is described, not in 
sensational figures of expanding out- 
puts and declining costs, but in vivid 
sketches of the lives, characters, and 
homes of the workers themselves. On 
this, the human side—the side which 
really matters in the long run—the 
story of Pittsburgh’s greatness is at the 


to 


steel 


same time the story of Pittsburgh's 
shame. For it is triumphant industry, 
not “triumphant democracy,” that is 


recorded in these well-authenticated 
pages, and that reader must be a hard- 
ened indeed who can find 
them much cause for gratification. 
Within the period pro- 
cesses of steel-making have been revolu- 
More and more perfect 
chanical devices, more and more nearly 


optimist in 
covered the 
tionized. me- 


automatic in their operation, have been 


introduced year by year. With each 
improvement, the proportion of un- 
skilled workers, that is, of Hungarians 
and Slavs, has increased until now 


more than three-fifths of the employees 
the steel mills are of this class. As 
the transformation of iron ore into fin- 
ished steel products has become a vir- 


of 


tually continuous process, the technical 
considerations which have long 
the operation of blast furnaces for twen 
ty-four hours a day and seven days a 
week necessary, to apply 
with only slightly force to 
many other departments. For these and 
other reasons, the marvellous progress 
in productive efficiency is reflected, not 
in shorter hours and higher earnings 
for the workers, but in hours that are 
on the whole longer and rates of wages 
that have failed to keep pace with the 
advancing cost of living. 

This, in brief, is the story which is 


made 


have come 


lessened 


' steel-making. 


The Nation 


told in convincing detail by Mr. Fitch. 
the of 


traces and 


clearly processes 
He the 
fall of the Amalgamated Association of 


He describes 
rise 


Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers as an in- 
fluential factor in determining labor 
conditions. He explains how it came 


about that when continuous production 
the 


made a choice necessary between 


two-shift system with a twelve-hour day 
and the three-shift system with an eight- 


hour day, the twelve-hour day was 
adopted in the great majority of the 
mills, so that in 1908, when his inquiry 


was made, quite four-fifths of the 70,000 
in Allegheny 
Hk 


employees in the industry 
worked that 


vividly 


on basi 
the 
quences of the seven-day 
fifth of the 


themselves. 


County 
picts deadening 
week to 
one steel workers have 
Turning to wag 


rolls that in 


adapt 


from actual pay 


he shows 
four departments of a entative 
mill 72 per the 
ployees received $2.50 or less a day, 
$2.50 to $5 a day, and only 5.4 
per cent. $5 Finally, he 
makes clear the effect which certain pol 
icies of the United States Steel Corpor- 
its relentless opposition to union 


repre 


of 2,000-odd em 


cent. 


per cent. 


above a day. 


ation 
ism, its political activities, and its meth 
od of sharing profits employees 
who have proved loyal and faithful to 
have had on the manhood 


with 


its interests 
and independence of the steel workers 

Miss Byington’s volume describes the 
reaction of the day and 
seven-day week, the low scale of earn- 


twelve-hour 


ings, and the absence of the coéperative 
spirit—which, sternly repressed in the 
industrial field, could hardly be expect- 
ed to flower in other directions—on the 
conditions of home life in a typical mill 
town. She shows how Homestead suf 


fers from the evils of absentee landlord- 


ism in an extreme form—of an employ 
ing corporation which escapes even its 
fair share of taxation, while sending its 
profits to indifferent stockholders, most 


of whom have never seen the mills from 


which they draw their dividends. Her 
pictures of typical family groups, her 
analyses of the ninety family budgets 
which she collected, and her explana 
tion of the failure of the town govern 
ment to care properly for common 
needs, are interesting and illuminating 

Depressing as are these accounts of 
conditions in the steel centres about 
Pittsburgh, they are yet not without 
suggestions that hold promise for the 
future. Politically, Pittsburgh, like the 
rest of Pennsylvania, has been demo 
alized by its dependence on a protec 
tive tariff. Both employers and em 
ployees have long regarded it as their 
first and highest duty to vote the Re 


publican ticket, with little regard to the 
character or capacity of the candidates 
presented by the Republican machine 
The revision of the iron and steel sched 
ule in the direction of free trade, which 
now seems imminent, should give a 


healthier turn to political activities than 


known the civil war 


of 


had a depressing 


they have since 


The 


which 


and Slavs 
effe ct 


long, as 


influx Hungarians 


has ol 
must checked before 
Irish of an earlier 
period, by the gradual exhausti th 
iblic opin 


ny tigation 


be 


wages, 
was the immigration 
m ol 
sources of supply. Finally 
enlightened by this 
a similar 


ion, 
others of characte cal 
indifferent to 

United Stat Stee ( 


introduced a system of 


and 
the situation 


not remain 


the 


has 


Already 
poration 
cident prevention and accident compet! 
advance of the require 


Pe! 


were 


in 
the 
ear wages 
per 


were made by 


sat far 


ion 
of nsylvania law | 
increased anh averac 
cent 
the 
amount of Sunday labor int 
ill the initiative ol i 
irit t ! the 


rited stockholder, 


on 


, ¢? é 
OF Hours Of ain 


ntinuous pt 
vestigation, with a view to finding som: 
for the 


practical substitute twelve-h« 


day The 


fanization 


toward or 


the men 


attitude 


of 


repressive 
the 


every 


on side 


so opposed to principle of jus 


tice for a company which is itself a vast 
organization on the side of capital, that 
it must in time give place to a fairs 


policy. Quite as important as a revival 


of labor organizations of the right kind 


ig the enactment and enforcement of 
labor legislation that will establish 
proper standards of safety and sanita 
tion, not only in the mills, but in the 
homes of the mill workers. Signs ar 
not lacking that this also is coming. B 
these changes the cereer of triumphant 
industry may be somewhat checl 
no right-thinking citizen will regret 
if, at the same time, proper attent 
is given to the best interes 
wage-earners and their fa 
constitute the great n 
idustrial communit 
Last nd West ( irat 
of Nature in | i 
State B tantor WAN K 
Illustrated New Yy { I 
nams Sons. $1.7 
Conscious of t { ] 
and We Mr. K 
th th entl a t 
Le half-tint and } t 
ou expect ifte I ! 
Thought” books. In che of sce! 
pl some tar New Er 
resented by a first-rate cha 


Coupe Ann: New York by a chapte! 


the woods of Long Island “an hour fror 
Wall Street,” one on the Finger Lake 
region of the western part of the Stat 
and several chapters on the Adiron 


dacks: Virginia by a study of the Roar 
River swamps; the far West |} 
three chapters on the Santa Inez Mour 


the Sierra 


oke 


tains of California, one on 


and four on the deserts of Arizona 
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His thesis, or, better perhaps, the 
framework of these essays, consists in 
the assertion that each region has its 
inique personality, that we should know 
many regions and should “not con 
ent ourselves with some little cor 
ner,” that, like the Japanese, w 
should enjoy our vast garden inheri 
tynce and not leave the pleasure to “a 
chosen few We should know intimate 


ly, not only the dogwood and wood 


thrush of Long Island and the shadbush 


ind winter wren of the Adirondacks, 
but also the chaparral and road-runner 
of California and the saguaro and cac 
tus wren of Arizona. The flora and avi 
fauna of the Middle West lack distinc. 
t:on, but doubtless we should explore 
that region with the same solicitude 
All this well; unquestionably our 
country is deserving of much of the 
e America, too” enthusiasm But, 
when Mr. Kirkham asserts that the red 
wing finer than an opera, that the 
purple fringed orchid is fairer and love 
lier than man, that “the true lover of 
the woods seeks diviner com 
pany than the town affords,” that the 
follower of the Western trail leaves 
man behind and becomes admirably 
ike a horse, we can only pronouncs 
him guilty of sublime nonsense. Verily, 
as one of the latter-day nature mystics 
himself remarked, “the secret is always 
behind a tree, as of old time it was 
ilways behind the pillar of a temple,” 
or, we might add, “in the heart of man.” 
rl tree-dodging has become a highly 

pular spiritual, or sensuous, mode of 
imiusement that is unfortunately often 
idiculor 

In secking to state the relative mer 
its of East and West, the author tries 
for impartiality yet is himself of tl 
West In detail, indeed, the East comes 
WY very ] pring and autumn are 
greatly superior in the East, while sum- 
mer and nter, though he does not 

mmit hin lf, are not inferior: the 
purple and white fringed orchids, pecu 
liarly Kastern, are “perhaps the loveli 
est creations of the floral world the 
hermit thrush and wood thrush of the 
Kast hold an undisputed “first place 
imong North American songsters,” 
while the veery and bobolink follow 
le ifter Most of these judgments 
itl mes vith general approval, par 
ticularly the high place granted to the 
astern thrushes. The distinction given 
to the Eastern orchids is more ques- 
tionable, and few will share Mr. Kirk- 
ham's enthusiasm over the songs of the 
ruby-crowned kinglet and Carolina 
wren 

In wider comparisons the East does 
not fare so well, The quiet flelds and 
village elms “appeal to some cultivated 


and finished part of us and inspire gen 
The birds 


to 


tle and cultured thoughts 


more intimately related us than 


the West 


is smaller.” 


are 


in everything is nearer, the 


world 


In the majn this has 


‘The Nation 


but after 
one has read all the essays, it is clear 
that the author, relatively at least, does 


the sound of commendation; 


care for a near and small world 
and for the gentle and “cultured” 
thoughts that such a world inspires. He 
for the bigness, the elemental 
quality of the West, that quality that 
Whitman felt when, on a trip to the Col- 
orado Rockies, he said that he had 
found the law of his own poems. After 
all, one may well question whether the 
of nature can be devoted to two 
at Gilbert White and 
Jefferies, Wordsworth and Thoreau, 
were each in harmony with one general 
of the outer world; when they 
travelled to a land where they found 
another aspect, they were uncomfortable 
if not unhappy. Mr. Kirkham’s all-em- 
bracing sympathy nature, with 
mountain, desert, ocean, and the hum- 
ble pastoral landscape, may be indica- 
of a soul greater than those of 
Wordsworth and Thoreau, but, more 
likely, of a soul less than theirs. 


not 


thirsts 


lover 


mistresses once. 


aspect 


with 


tive 


Notes 


\ translation of “Recollections of Guy de 


Maupassant by his Valet Francois” will be 
sued by John Lane Co 

Catherine of Siena, Vittoria Colonna, Sa- 
rah Siddons, Jenny Lind and Dorothea 
Reale ar imong the personages included 
n Mrs. C. C. Cairns’s “A Book of Noble 
Wo ’ announced by Messrs. Jack of 
Londor 

Th eventh International Congress for 
Criminal Anthropology will be held in Co- 
logne from the Sth to the 13th of October. 
At this convention there will be an exhi- 


bition of objects of importance for criminal 


psychology, such as models of punitive in- 
stitutions, apparatus for the examination 
of sick prisoners, literary and other work 
of prisoners, instruments employed for 


breaking out of jail, ete. The secretary of 


the congress is Dr. Briiggelmann, Cologne, 
Psychiatrische Klinik 
Prof. Josiah Royce is preparing a new 


volume, entitled “William James and Other 


Essays on the Philosophy of Life,” which 
Macmillan hopes to issue this autumn 

Ferrero’s forthcoming book, “The Women 
of the Cewsars" (The Century Co.), is the 
outgrowth of several chapters which ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine. 

From the press of this firm, too, will 
issue shortly a gift-book edition of “ A&sop’s 
Fables,” with forty drawings by E. Boyd 
Smith, and “The Second Boys’ Book of 
Model Aeroplanes,” by Francis A, Collins. 

An annotated edition of Fontane’s “Grete 
Minds edited for the use of college stu- 
dents in the first or second year by Harvey 
W. Thayer, and “Neuf Contes Choisis,” a 
ollection of Daudet's best-known tales, ed- 
ited for secondary schools by Prof. Victor 
E. Francois, are promised by Holt for Sep- 
tember 

Roy Rolfe Gileon has placed his “Ember 
Light” with the Baker & Taylor Co 

rhe authorized translation of Karis 
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| Michaelis’s novel, “The Dangerous Age,” is 
among the announcements in fiction made 
by John Lane Co.; it will be followed by 
new novels by Gilbert K. Chesterton, Maud 
Diver, Dolf Wyllarde, Mrs. John Lane, Louis 
N. Parker, John Oxenham, and others. Two 


works on socialism will be issued by the 
same house: “Business; the Heart of the 
Nation,” by Charles Edward Russell, and 


“American Socialism of the Present Age, 


by Jessie Wallace Hughan. 


Three new books on religious topics are 
in the autumn list of Eaton & Mains, New 


York. They are “The Great Themes of the 
Bible,” by Louis Albert Banks; “The 
Presence,” by James M. Campbell, and 


“Some Famous Country Parishes,” by Ezra 


Squier Tipple. 


In the list of announcements made by 
Moffat, Yard & Co. we note: “Some Old 
Flemish Towns,” by George Wharton Ed- 


wards: “The Substitute Prisoner,” by Max 


Marcin, and “City Views and Visions,” by 
William Griffith. 

Among the miscellaneous books. on Put 
nam’s autumn list are: “The Following of 


the Star,” by Florence L. Barclay; “A Weavy 
er of Dreams,” by Myrtle Reed; “My Own 


Story,” by Luisa of Tuscany; “Vagabond 
City,” by Winifred Boggs; “Love in a 
Little Town,” by J. E. Buckrose; “Love 
Versus Law,” by Colette Yver, translated 


from the French—‘“Les Dames du Palais” 

by Mrs. Bradley Gilman; “Reminiscences of a 
Parisian (Docteur Poumiés de la Siboutie), 
under Six Sovereigns, Two Revolutions, and 
a Republic, 1789-1863,” edited by his daugh- 
Mme. A. Branche and Mme. L. Da- 
translated by Lady Theodora 
“The Street in the 


ters, 
goury, and 


Davidson ; Greatest 


World.” meaning Broadway, by Stephen 
Jenkins; “Aspects of Religious Belief and 
Practice in Babylonia and Assyria,” by 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, and “Fifteen Thou 
sand Miles by Stage,” by Carrie Adell 
Stahorn 

The same house will have ready in Sep- 
tember “The Caroline Age,” being vol. vii 
in the “Cambridge History of English Lit- 


erature”: vol. viii, “The Age of Dryden” 


is promised before the close of the present 


year. 

Little, Brown & Co. announce a long list 
of books for boys and girls for publication 
in the autumn, including: “Jackson and His 
Henley Friends,” by Frank E. Channon; 
“Great Bear Island,” by Arthur E. Mc- 
Farlane; “Scouting for Light Horse Har- 
ry.” by John Preston True; “Billy: His 
Summer Awakening,” by Charles Keen 
Taylor; “Fairmount Girls in School and 
Camp,” by Etta Anthony Baker; “Yellow 


Star,” the story of an Indian girl by Elaine 
Goodale Eastman; “Old Mother West Wind's 
by Thornton W. Burgess; “Nib- 
Poppelty Poppett,” the story of a 
mouse by Edith B. Davidson; “Within the 
Silver Moon,” a modern fairy tale by Madge 


Children,” 


bles 


\ Bingham; “Tiny Hare and His 
Friends,” by Anne Sykes; “Tommy Tuck- 
er’s Book,” by Mary Frances Blaisdell; 


“A Chevalier of Old France,” a translation 
of “The Song of Roland,” by John Har- 
rington Cox; “The American History Story 
Book,” by Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis 
K. Ball: “Firebrands,” by Frank FE. Mar- 
tin and George M. Davis, and two new vol- 
umes in the Little Everywhere se- 
ries, entitled, “Hassan in Egypt” and “Mar- 
in Holland.” 


People 


| ta 
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rhe 
of books. 


Mead & 


which 


following is Dodd, 
chiefly an- 


15: 


fiction, are 


nounced for publication on September 


Mary Midthorne,” by G B McCut 
cheon; “The Missing Finger,” by A tois- 
siere: “Down Our Way.” by Lilla Hall 
Smith; “The Eldest Son,” by Archibald Mar 
shall; “House of Torment,” by C. Ranger- 
Gull; The Hidden Empire,” by R. W. Fenn; 

Cathedral Cities of Spain,”” by W. W. Col 
lins; Honeymooning in Russia,"” by Ruth 
Kedzie Wood: London Guide’ and “Paris 
Guide,” by 8S. L. Bensusan; “Stories from 
Shakespeare's Tragedies,”” by H. A. Guer- 


ber Bob Dashaway,” by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady ; Patty’s Motor Car,” by Carolyn 
Wells; Marjorie’s Maytime,” by Carolyn 
Wells Blue Rose Fairy Book by Mau- 
ri Baring Maeterlinck’s Symbolism,’ 
by Henry Ros« and Mona,”’ by Brian 
Hooker 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will also issue this au 


rhe 


author of 


Moon 
Broad 


Jeffery Far 


Highway 


tumn by 


Mone y 
The 


nol 


Among tl books which the Broadway 
Publishing Company promises for the co 
ng season are found The Little Suffer 
rs,’ a novel dealing with the abuses of 
the children’s societies, by G. Martin Jur 
genson Stonefield Silhouettes, by Cor 
nelia Minor Arnold; Eight Lands in 
Eight Weeks by Marcia Penfield Snyder 
ind Jean Carroll,” by S. A. D. Whipple 

In our ssue of July 20 Owe noticed a 


volume ontaining 
Tribullus, and 
lished, as we 
Medicean 


said the 


poems of 
which 

stated, by the 
should have 


Propertius 
erroneously 
London we 


Society of 


Medici 


Society 


The last 
“Collected 


the 
Works of 


the 


of 
Bierce’ 


five of ten volumes 


Ambrose 






(Neale are now before the public. All 
that wide margins, gilt edges, and tooled 
leather bindings can do for these books 
has been done, and gentlemen whose book- 
reoms are papered in brown will find them 
a tasteful decoration. But except from the 
upholsterer’s point of view they are not 
books at all, and Mr. Bierce has done an 
njustice to his considerable if somewhat 


perverse talent by marshalling its offspring 


hundred and 
“The 


which will easily keep all but 


in close formation. Three 


seventy-six pages compose Devil's 


Dictionary,” 


the most rapid readers employed through- 
out a painful eternity The volumes con 
tain, besides, a longish tale, some short 
ones, a quantity of fables, various essays 
scattered verse, and a collection of epi- 


£rams. 


In “Isabella of Milan” (Scribner) Chris- 
topher Hare, discarding the impersonality 
of the common biographer, attempts ‘to 
nake the past live once more by using th« 
pen of an imaginary eye-witness, a lady 
in-waiting of keen insight, intelligence, and 
Sympathy, who tells the ‘Story of Her 


Duchess’ in a series of intimate letters 


her sister in Naples.’ Unfortunately, n 
commiseration 1s 
life of Isa 
Duke Gian 


under the 


ven ancillary 
the dreary 


the 


nterest in 
Married 
struggled 


awaken 


bella to weakling 


Galeazzo, she in vain 
Sforza, to 

for her 
the 
established in 


her 


tyranny of Lodovico win a mor 


than nominal precedence husband 


she 
the ducal 
Louis XII, 


and in her widowhood, son whom 


had 


power was 


hoped to 


taken from by 


Co.'s list 


to 


enough to 


The Nation 


and sent to die in a French ymnvent-prisor 
She was not a woman of intellectual dis 
tinction or of social genius She could not 
rival Lodovico’s young wife, Beatrice Mr 
Hare's imaginary Violante might at least 
ha given us a vivid picture of the life 
of the Sforza court, but her record of fes 
vities is seldom better tha perfunctory 
el when she writes of what lad 
ol In a letter assig i 14 
I esents Bandello as th leading w 
h garden of Cecilia Ga ini It * 
t noted hat Bandello vas t i it 
born in 1485 
In the second volu i Oxford Studies 
in Social and Legal H | Clar 
endon Press) Professor \ loft re 
sents two more tluabl rit 0 by 
his pupils to th stud ‘ anor n 


England. The first monograph 


I 
Manorial Structure in the Northern Dan 
law by I M. Stento Sel ul n th 
last twenty-fiv years have | n neclined 
to de ribe, often with aid of a neat 
but more or less hypoth il tech, the 
typical manor as if throughout all Eng 
land manorial conditions were fairly uni 
form and Domesday terms fairly le al 
h meaning A few years ago even Proft 
or Maitland enunciated autiousl to he 
ire, a brilliant theory which would make 
the word manerium in Domesday a tech- 
nical term of uniform meaning; his the 
ory, if valid, would clear up many difficul 
ties; but it has not one must rrow 
fully admit, stood itisfactorily the test 
if detailed criticis Mr. Stenton nstead 
0 eking definitior which hall be of 
general application, has narrowed his fo 
cus to a minute study of the Northern 
Dat iw, that is, of e region comprised ‘na 
the six modern count of Yortl Lincoln 
Nottingha Derby Leice I and Rut 
land Within § th I n |} finds that 
manecrium was no tech il term of law 
nd apparently had ) I ‘ igrarian 
or fiscal meaning i iguel 1 to 
( eT the most d ver tor ot econo! 
oi ganization He also Is that many oth 
r terms within this reg 1 ar ed in a 
sense different from that where In 
lend does not mean i i the South and 
\\ t the lord's intaxed he farr t 
contrasted wi okeland i ~ ixa 
le ind its capa 0 " ixes is in 
‘riably expressed in carucates or bo 
vates The berewick lying distant from 
the manor house, but owned by the lord, is 
a portion of the niand Sokeland as 
contrasted with inland is land which 





3s regarded as belonging not to the ma 
norial lord, but to tl man seated upon 
it, and as owing certain rvices and dues 
tu be rendered to the lord of the soke at th 
entral manor house. Mr. Stenton has car 


ried his study beyond the Conquest and 


i inclined to think that the Old English 
elements of freedom were unusually per 
sistent and permanent after 1066, in spits 
of the manorializing influence of the new 
Norman lords, who tended to consolidate 
small agricultural groups into larger units 


and make the manor and the vill mor 

nearly coincide In tl second monograph 
Customary Rents,” Miss Neilson, lecturer 
at Mt. Holyoke College has classified the 





examples of customary rents—ma 


large number of English 


various 


norial, royal, an lesiastical—-which she 


culled from a 


has 


mediw#val documents. Her work might e 


described as a kind of general 
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of Borneo (Lippincott), by Edwin H Quincy Baxter,” all but the first two being compelled Professor Sargent to relinquish 


Gom«e is an important addition to our movels the publication of that most useful work, 

thnographical literature, being the first Prof. Konrad Duden, who had written| Garden and Forest. To that periodical is 

nplete picture of this primitive but in widely on the subject of reformed spelling,| to be attributed a great deal of the keen 

teresting peop! Eminently social by i: s dead in Wiesbaden, aged eighty-two. His| interest which is now so widely felt, 

t t tl live compactly together. a whole works includ “Anleitune zur deutschen throughout our country, in the improve- 

\ TT etimes of as many as fifty fam Rechtschreibung.” Etymologie der neu- ment of natural scenery and in the tasteful 

i] ipying onelong three-storied} ; hochdeutschen Sprache,” and “ Wérterbuch | adornment of homes. 

rhe I provided with o and cover ler deutschen Sprache.” The “Annual Reports of the Forest, Fish, 

ed vera i wh tl gather fo and Game Commissioner for 1907-1908-1909,” 

: ‘ r ind the d b for the State of New York, is now publish- 

. : i . ul Science ed at Albany, and shows tae various activi- 

. i ‘ ties of Commissioner Whipple and his staff 

to have . erou ‘ over evil during those years. It is something of a 

r l t ' i ; l Dr John Beard will publish through) picture-book besides being a State docu- 

t & Windus a b the orizin and' ment. The colored plates of birds and fish 

! of are excellent, but the sentimental camping- 
I ld f . Putnam's autumn list Scenes might well be spared. 

e “Ru Is Ce ‘ al Arithmetic,” “Yellow Fever and its Prevention” (Dut- 

by Gusta 3. Kim! and “The Bacillus ton), by Sir Rubert W. Boyce, is intended 

Long Lif by Loudon M, Douglas for the information and instruction of med- 

. \ bird i pia } Geogra ical ‘ he Army ical men who purpose undertaking pro- 

; : orld food » domes ' F Lu la ip to be made of fessional work in tropical regions, more 

! : " n les by 80. about Chalons, “the particularly in Africa It contains a brief 

aviatior Ww) 1 is published in history of our knowledge of the existence 

the Annal de Gcéographi It is on the and spread of the disease, brief but suf- 

, eo f ule of 1:21 ibout 17 by 26 inches in ficient, and carries also many references 

, hd and in six lor The aim is to show to the more important literature of the 

, " “hare th yuntry as nearly as possible as it subject. The author is thoroughly familiar 


vould appear from a flying machine. Every with the question, having an extended per- 
kind of road, railway, tramway, and electric sonal experience of the methods employed 


} rere ehil , — 
: Oo a 2 pony ids tp wires is indicated, as well as the contour for the control of yellow fever in the West 
undle and use” If it answer. ‘A sword’ |™ the land, with heights given, the forests, Indies and elsewhere on this side of the 
gods pronounce it a male: but if it etreams, marshes, ponds, cultivated tracts, Atlantic Apart from a considerably de- 
answer, ‘Cotton and the spinning-wheel,’ it habited places, stations, garages, churches, | tailed account of the symptomatology, path- 
pronounced a femal Thus they are graveyards, towers, windmills, forts, and ology, and treatment, the special interest 
born as boys or gir! according to their | °°" isolated trees, and the places dang " of the book les in the discussion of Se 
ywn wishes.” Mr. Gomes leaves the im ous for alighting. Ths ‘map is beautifully | prevalence of the disease in Africa. Sir 
pression that th dusky sons of the jungl executed, Its success, indeed, is so great Rubert has made investigations in that 
+ 1 likeable people, truthful. honest. hos- that the minister of war has ordered the country as well, and is able to show the 
hl} ndustrious, and hard-working. The preparation of similar chart of the regions wide distribution of the particular mos- 
' h of the fa ties is shown by the about Paris, Amiens, and Méziéres, for use| quito on which the spread of this fever 
‘ . a n the great army manceuvres. Command- | depends. He is convinced that yellow fever 
UY , in J st Se eee ant Pollacchi of the Geographical Serv ce is far more common in Africa, especially 
' ' “ vives a brief account of the special objects on the West Coast, than it has been sup- 
1 fa ss t per - d Payitcaprerver sought in the construction of the map posed to be. It appears that many of the 
i r childs will pro In Volume II, part iii, of his “Trees and preval nt fevers known by various names 
le f yet, | than eight Shrubs” (Houghton Mifflin), Prof. Charles (“the bilious remittent Sever of the coua- 
' rague Sargent, director of the Arnold try,” “inflammatory fever,” “African fever, 
ee asheretin gives a full account of twenty-  Pernicious remittent fever,” and so on) 
, “ " 1 ogee. ne ; ~“ né aprctienst a woody plants. From the are really yellow fever of varying degrees 
' . ft ) . : - nning of his botanical activity, he has ° mildness As we are still unable to 
" Ja Brooke and id remarkable success in obtaining the pecegaem the causative virus or micro- 
oO thi sae aed coéperation of specialist in dendrology, °rsanism, a direct demonstration of the 
- . ho have, under his direction, placed the, @2!tY of these diseases is out of the ques- 
ai w _ - ." kne vied » of our North American trees and “02, but the fact that the hygienic meas- 
f | ! ier Oo ipa saat “5 . eo ’ » re “nee 
' aties of plas hru on a high plane The drawings by | "Tes which check or control the prevalence 
1 eakian | | ecoadjutor,. C. E. Faxon, are among the of them, and particularly the elimination 
‘ “ PPR SE Ei est botanical illustrations in existence. of the mosquito, are the same measures 
ee ware : om s - » »._ | Which are efficacious in stopping the spread 
| er yunts an in- Few persons can realize the amount of pa de 
on” The book, tient skill which is required to obtain from or yellow fever, makes such unity probable, 
: the ordinary botanical material at the com quite apart from other points of resem- 
= eer nd a ms tist the true expression of | Dlance. The general reader will find the 
ge raga tenn ' we Rpgcrigpetees * P . ty wa _ book on the whole rather too special for 
t tive yn the plant, as well as accuracy in all de : 
t; In some instances, too well known in his purpose, although he may profitably 
ent ‘ read the historical ‘matter of the first hun- 
t ! wed botanical literature, the drawings are . 
DET, Ws etchy and impressionistic, and reason- dred pages, and take an interest in the 


. account of the geographical distribution of 
ably truthful as regards general effect, but — seogral . 


! t t ' f He the Stegomyia, a pest manifesting a rather 
ar at the same time, misleading in minor . 


lied id . curious domesticity, and in the means em- 

tieulars. Mr. Faxon always gives abso- : 
’ n his pat ployed for its extermination, which are 

ely satisfactory outlines, They constitute ; ; 
na if ( tar shown in many excellent pictures. 
1 record vast In volume and remarkable for 
} 

—_ erfection. Professor Sargent has directed Only the trout fisherman who has ad- 
Mdwin Asa Pix ho died | aturday the cours of this dendrological work vanced far beyond the sport-loving phases 


the age of fifty-one. was formerly lit-| throughout, and by his own untiring activ- | of angling will appreciate Frederic M. Hal- 
Ley editor of the Churchman, and was the ity and the support of his aids, has made) ford’s “Modern Development of the Dry 
ithor of \ Midsummer Drive Through contributions to the subject of a truly| Fly” (Dutton), an elaborately illustrated 
Pyrenees,” Champlain—the Founder) monumental character. When we study these volume on the scientific aspect of luring 
New Franc Deacon Bradbury.” “Old parts of “Trees and Shrubs,” as they reach | fresh-water trout with artificial reproduc- 
Bowen's Legacy,” “Prophet's Langing,” and our hands, we regret the necessity which tions of insects. Mr. Halford, who remarks 
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that this is probably his last contribution P. Collier. And now comes the mystery. | 


to brookside literature, is perhaps the best- 
known British writer on his hobby—a hobby 
which in his case has developed into a life- 
time study. Even the amateur can perceive 
that Mr. Halford’s 
of thought and painstaking 
through his weighty arguments 
eal dissertations on colors and shapes, the 
veteran flycaster’s lighter humors ars 
flected now and again. The of 
vancing age may have led him into science 


book represents years 


Yet 
his techni- 


labor 


re- 


habits ad- 


and away from recreation; but he cannot 
forget altogether that “big fellow” he once 
netted in the Test, or the terrific struggle 


he made against that four-pounder in Oak- 
ley Hole. The untrained reader, 
finds occasional relief in the form 
echo with the whirr of reel and 
of fighting trout It will 

pity, both for the casual angler and 
fly-making specialist, if Mr. Halford 
heres to his resolution of writing no more 


therefore, 
of sto- 
ries which 
be a 
the 
ad- 


the swish 


Drama and Musie 


Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries 
By Ernest Law. London: G. Bell & 
Sons. 

Dr. 

the 

the 


but time,” wrote 


“will ever 


else 


“Nothing 


in 1886, solve 
mystery of 


Revels Book.” And now Mr. Law, a bar- 


Furness 


these forged leaves in 


rister of antiquarian tastes, enthusias- 
tically brings in time’s verdict. The 
two leaves in question find their place 
in two small packets of accounts kept, 
the Edmund Tilney, and the 
second by Sir George Buc, successively 
the Revels. The first 
contains a list of plays given before 
King James at Whitehall during th 
winter of 1604-5, among which appear 
plays of Shakespeare’s and 
posite four of them, under the caption 
of “The poete wch mayd the plaies,” the 
name “Shaxberd,” a not impossible con- 
temporary spelling. The leaf 
contains a similar list for 1610-11, which 
includes two of his plays, but without 
the poet’s name. 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of so 
full a contemporary reference to Shake- 
speare, these lists, if genuine, afford im- 


first by 


Masters of leaf 


seven Oop- 


second 


portant external evidence for the dates 
of “Othello” and “The Tempest.” But 
when, in 1868, Peter Cunningham, a 
sometime clerk in the audit office, who 
had earlier discovered and published 
these account books, foolishly tried to 
sell them to the British Museum, they 
were seized and the play-lists they con- 
tain somewhat hastily pronounced to be 
forgeries, the earlier with rather more 
confidence than the later. This opinion, 
most emphatically voiced by Dyce, Hal- 
liwell-Phillips, and Grant White, was 
universally acquiesced in, and the mat- 
ter was for some years dropped. No 
specific charges were made against Cun- 
ningham, though the general impression 
was that he was the forger, aided, per- 
haps, by the then recently notorioug J. 


The Nation 


In Halliwell-Phillips discovered, 
among the inedited papers of Malone, 
the great Shakespearean editor, a mem 
orandum, notin his handwriting, which 
substantially agrees with the first list, 
supposedly forged by Cunningham. Ma 
lone’s papers had remained inaccessible 
in the Bodleian since his death in 1812, 
and the transcript, to which Malone in 
his published writings seems somewhat 
darkly to refer, must been made 
for him prior to this date and certain- 
ly before the birth of Cunningham. So 
startling a state of affairs could only be 
explained, and then convine- 
ingly, on the theory that 
had as the basis of his forgeries a gen 
uine document to Malone's tran- 
scriber had earlier gained access. Why 
Cunningham should offer for sale a 
forgery, if he possessed the original, and 


1880 


have 


too 


Cunningham 


none 


which 


what became of the original itself, re 
mained unanswered. 
At this point Mr. Law comes to the 


rescue of Cunningham and asserts that 
the lists are not forgeries at all. Profes- 
sor Wallace of Nebraska and Sir George 
Warner, Keeper of MSS. in the British 
agree with him that there Is 
sign of modern fabrication Prof. 
J. Dobbie of the Government Lab- 


Museum, 
no 
James 
oratories, has subjected the 1604 list to 
most thorough microscopical and chemi- 


cal tests and concludes that the ink is 
of the same character as that used 
throughout the admittedly genuine ac 
count-book of which the list is a part 
This kind of testimony seems conclu 
sive; but, before finally acquitting Cun. 
ningham, as every one would be glad 


to do, we can afford to await the results 


of the searching examination which Pro 


fessor Feuillerat will doubtless make in 


the course of his elaborate studies in 
the history of the Revels. 

It has been decided to open the Century 
Theatre (formerly the New Theatre) on or 
about September 18 with a revival of “The 
Blue Bird.”” Many of the performers will 
be the same as last year, and among the 
newcomers will be turford Hampden, a 
young player from Eneland, who will be 
seen as Tytyl. There will be some changes 
in the performance derived from recent 
productions abroad During the run of 
“The Garden of Allah” at the theatre there 
will be no music in the auditorium, but 
during the intermissions Nahan Franko and 
nine instrumental soloists will play in the 
fover 

Charlotte Walker will be seen early in 
October under the management of Klaw 
& Erlanger in a dramatization of John 
Fox ir.’s, novel The Trail of the Lone 
some Pine,” made by Eugene Walter. Miss 
Walker will play the part of June, the 
heroine of the tale of the Kentucky moun 
tains 

Vittorio Podesti, who was a conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last season, 
will be the conductor for the season of the 
Imperial Russian Ballet this year 

Fritzi Scheff has begun rehearsals of her 


“The Duchess,” and 


of 
under 


new operetta 


brief tour out town will come to New 


York 
the 


the manage ent of 


for a 
Shuberts 


run 


“Shakespeare on the Stage by William 
art of which appear 


Winter, | 


the magazines during the asapring will 


published by Moffat, Yard & (« in t n 


form It is announ l for O 


London is looking forward to Sir 


rree’s performances th sen ‘ Ma 
beth,” and to 
be produced with Miss N 


Vernon Steel a he ) und Fred 


Ror oat 


Juliet 
rerry as Mercutio 

Sir George Alexander wil ij i 
St. James's in 


Jones en le 


Arthur 
London will also be ei 
Get-Rich-Quick 

Havoc.” 


Mary Ea 


ako “at ait ar 


tlake, who died a 
ore 
residence neat 


was associated with Wilson Bar i 


plays 
english 
to the front I hiing ts 


Syvdney 


story proceeds natu 
nceident arising legitimat y tro 

fluence of rcumstar on chara r--to a 
reasonah! lima rh Vea 


scheme consists in the a 





Is 
iman interest, and full of effective situ- 
! sling at every turn the cunning 
theatrical expert, it is charged with 
rpose and significant example. In 
vith difficult and delicate problems, 
il. racial, sexual, or religious, it ex- 
ne of the narrowness or “cocksure- 
which pervades the work of many of 
ounger playwrights, who have thriven 
crude sensationalisn It is the prod- 
of a well-stored and observant mind, 
le of weighing all sides of an intri- 
question, and regulated by a wise and 
ul rit Few more dignified, attrac- 
or thoroughly human figures than that 
he Hebrew physician, Dr. Seelig, have 
ontributed to the modern stage. And 
recent theatrical discussion of the 
hts of the sexes few passages have 
or impre ive or more inspiring 
hat in which the doctor explains why 
t the rowning jewel of woman- 
But Mr, Thomas holds no especial 
" ther Jews or Gentiles His hu- 
r itirical strokes—in which his 
rich—are distributed among all 
vith gris mpartiality His char- 
ul lrawn from the life, are wholly 
nd have the rare merit of being 
ere nz in themselves, but in- 
in their fortunes It is unneces- 
th tir to repeat the details of a 
hiecl t o fresh in public mem- 
! ‘ reference ought to be made 
| of the dialogue, which is 
ilarly clear, simple, com 
| oro English, without any at- 
re rhetorl \s a Man Thinks” 
t 1 quite as much in the library 
“— otlight 
sularity in London is attested 
that Sir Henry Wood, in mak 
hi rogrammes for the Queen's 
It ule Concerts, which began on 
t ind will last till October 21 
led Wagner name in them no fewer 
1 times. Beethoven comes next, thir- 
r ti rehaikoveky thirty: Mo 
twe y-elight; Dvorak and Weber, six 
‘ Bral eigar, and Bach, four 
each; Liszt, thirteen; Handel, Berlioz, 
aint-Saens, twelve each: Grieg and 
ert ten each Mendelssohn is repre 
lt nine pl These sixteen com 
o considerably more than half 
l ‘ rhe rannhiuser” overture, 
n performances, will be the most 
ently heard work; the “Meistersinger” 
Tristan preludes, the “Peer Gynt” 
andthe ‘ overture will each 
iyed i ti British music sup 
t of a total of 630 items, or 
- , 
! iit irran |! by Gustav Mah 
' 1 so much enthusiasm at 
j oncert in New York 
j is included In Sir Henry 
’ aa ot of the novel 
ther ' Pavane, Ravel: waltz 
| sller trau Rou 
! ’ | Georges Enesco 
Midsommarvaka,” op 
hepherd Fennel's 
Ia ir Gardiner three pleces for | 
! } tra. Hamilton Harty suite, 
Corner newly orchestrated), 
jor ot in Irish air (op 
Nor " O'Neill iite for flute and 
ra r? of *Pan.” Jules 
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| Lower Nubia 


‘The 


Mouquet; small suite for orchestra, Cecil 
Forsyth; petite suite for flute and orches- 
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tra, Henri Biisser; Symphonic Poem, “An- 
tonie et Cléopatre,” Raymond Roze; Fan- 
tasia for pianoforte and orchestra, Louis 
Aubert; orchestral rhapsody, “A Passer- 
by C. B. Rootham; suite for orchestra 
(op. 9), Georges Enesco; Miniature Suite, 
Eric Coates; Canon, by Schumann (op. 56, 
No. 5), orchestrated by Francis G. Sanders. 

Leoncavallo has been asked to write the 
music for the hymn of the Italian Poet Pas- 
oli, which is to be sung at the ceremony 
of unveiling the Dante monument in New 
York on October 12 

Humperdinck is writing the music for the 
performance of Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” 
which is to be given in Berlin the coming 
season 


After examining the manuscripts of operas 
in for the “Jung- 
deutsche” prize, the four judges (R. Strauss, 
Ernst Schuch, Blech, and Gustav 
Brecher) decided none of them de- 
the prize however, 


mentioned 


received competition 
Leo 
that 
Three of them, 
as noteworthy—“Des Teu- 
fel's Pergament,” by Ostermann and Schatt- 


von 


served 


were 


man; “Der Weg zum Licht,” by Ewers and 
Krumbiegel, and “Kain,” by Médéller and 
Surmann. These are to be staged and the 


Jungdeutsche Verlag (Kurt Fliegel, Berlin) 


has paid 2,500 marks apiece for them 


Mascagni is said to have been asked to 


write two new operas, one to be produced on 
Panama in 1915, 
the other to be staged in Japan. 


the opening of the Canal 


Otto Neitzel, the well-known 


lecturer, 


Cologne 
an opera 
is to be staged 


critic and has written 


entitled “Barberina,” 
Krefeld the 


which 


at coming season 


Frederick Tivendell, who died recently, at 


the age of eighty-six, was an Englishman 
who settled at Cassel in 1843. He played 
at concerts with Spohr and lacer with 
Joachim 
2 
Art 
A book on “Royal Copenhagen Porcelain,” 
with 100 full-page plates, by Arthur Haydn, 
is in the list of Fisher Unwin. 
The first volume in the series issued by 
the Egyptian Department of the University 


of 
in these 
of Mr 
on behalf of the University 
Nubia 
in the 
three 


the University 


been 


in Pennsylvania 
columns. 


Maclver's 


Museum 


has already noticed 
It 
initial campaign 
of 


tinuation 


contained the account 


Pennsylvania, in Lower The con- 


of the 


now 


expedition same lo- 


cality is recounted in new vol- 


Churches in 
Mileham; 


Nubian 


umes, viz., vol ii, “Christian 


" by Geoffrey 8. vol. 
The 
etery,” by C. Leonard Woolley, and D. Ran- 
dall-Mactiver, Text; the 
Plates illustrat third 
The three toge 
form bulky to our 


of the cataract region of 


iil, “Karanog Romano Cem- 
contains 
of the 


appear 


vol iv 


to the text 


volume volumes 


ther and a contribution 


crowing knowledges 


the Nile and its important position as the 
link between ancient Egypt and the other- 
wise impenetrable barbarism of inner Af- 
rica in ancient days It is the only coun- 
try in which we can discern something of 
the ancient history of a dark or negroid 
race in Africa To the traveller issuing 


from the jungles of the Sudan and follow- 
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ing the Nile valley northward, there is no 
more sombre memorial of the slow retreat 
of civilization which went on in this region 


after the fall of the Egyptian empire 
(twelfth century B. c.) than the desolate 
ruins of the Christian churches in which 


the lamp of enlightenment had flickered for 
a few centuries till it was quenched in the 
seventh century A. D. by the southern ad- 
vance of the Moslems. These Nubian or 
Ethiopian churches were the southernmost 
outpost of early Christianity. No attempt 
has hitherto been made to recover a sys- 
tematic knowledge of their scanty architec- 
tural remains. The churches of Cairo and 
the north have been studied by Butler in 
his standard volume on the Coptic churches, 
but those of Nubia lay neglected until the 
Pennsylvania expedition wisely attached an 
architect to their staff and undertook the 
work. Mr. Milehbam’s useful volume is the 
result. Plans, elevations, and photographs 
in halftone occupying thirty-nine plates fur- 
nish the data on the ten 
churches reviewed by the author. In these 
and a text of fifty-six pages a conscientious 
effort is made to present the objective facts. 
There has been little attempt to reconstruct 
the buildings as they once were (see plate 
25), or to correlate the observed facts with 
the history of architecture in the north. 
Any such purpose is frankly disavowed by 
The later build- 
ings of Nubia will contribute much to the 
history of Byzantine architecture, and throw 
light on the problems in which its obscure 
origins so abound. The facts recounted 
Mr. Mileham’s volume will 
found of value in such study. 


more essential 


the author in his preface. 


in 


no doubt be 


The work of excavation conducted by the 
Pennsylvania expedition has been continued 
by Mr. Maclver at a point about midway be- 
tween the first and second cataracts, not far 
from his first campaign. The place is known 
as Karanog, and here Mr. Maclver discovered 
a large cemetery embracing a period of four 
or five centuries which ended not later than 
500 A. D. In age and 
remote frontier of the Roman Empire, the 
material found presents unique and hither- 
to unknown problems. It is even difficult to 
find a term by which to designate the cem- 
etery and the whole mass of objects found 
in it. The term “‘Romano-Nubian,” which is 
adopted, seems unfortunate; for “Nubian” 
is an ethnological or ethnographical term, 
while “Romano” is, of course, purely polit- 
Such a double designation attempts 
too much; it would be better to call it sim- 
The output from the Karanog 
cemetery was large, and, taken together with 
Mr. his first 
paign, makes the Museum of the University 
the leading collection 
Nubian antiquities. The burials vary from 


such an on such a 


ical. 
ply Nubian. 


Maclver'’s returns from cam- 


of Pennsyivania of 
mere graves to pretentious rectangular su- 
perstructures of sun-dried brick, occasion- 
ally having even stone masonry bases. The 
furniture accessories, like the archi- 
tecture, be at characterized as 
pseudo-Nubian, displaying as they do a hy- 
brid, composite style, in which the Egyptian 
veneer but thinly veils the semi-barbarism 
into which these one-time subjects of the 
Pharaoh had fallen. Besides an important 
of Nubian inscriptions in the Mer- 
script, two unique classes of objects 
were A of and 
grotesque “ba-statues” in painted stone, 
displays the human-headed bird (the classic 


and 


may once 


series 
oltic 
curious 


found series 
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harpy), combined with the standing figure 
of a man, whose head likewise serves as 
the head of the bird, the body of the latter 
being attached behind the man’s shoulders. 
The mass of decorated pottery is imposing, 
and forms also a unique series. It furnish- 
es a new chapter in the history of decora- 
tive art. In 116 plates, fourteen of which 
are in color, these and the other, lesser re- 
mains from the Karanog cemetery are very 
fully and successfully brought before the 
modern student. The volume of text fur- 
nishes a full and careful report of all field 
data and other facts necessary to an undcer- 
standing of the plates. A final chapter on 
the Blemyes and the Roman Frontier, to- 
gether with an appendix containing the an- 
cient Greek and Latin sources concerned, 
and a second appendix on the garrison of 
Egypt under the Roman Empire by G 
L. Cheesman, materially enhance the value 
of the volume. The camera has been well 
employed in making the field records. It is, 
however, to be regretted that there is no 
satisfactory photograph of the imposing 
rock of Kasr Ibrim, opposite which Kara- 
nog lies. It is the dominating feature of 
the landscape, and on its summit stands one 
of the churches surveyed by Mr. Mileham, 
in the midst of a ruined fortress and settle- 
ment. In a piece of work so well done, 
however, this is a small matter. 


It will cheer the advocates of photography 
as a fullfledged art to find that much of 
the advice which A. J. Anderson gives in 
his book, “The Artistic Side of Photog- 
raphy” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is appli- 
cable to all design in monochrome Mr 
Anderson is a believer in straight pho- 
tography, an enemy of the gum-print and 
over-manipulation of all sorts. He is 
equally the foe of gloss—even regarding 
the lustre of oil pigment as a defect. For 
him the ideal photograph is the platino- 
type. Through his sensible and vivacious 
paragraphs on composition and lighting 
landscape, portraiture, and pure pictorial- 
cannot follow him. Enough that 
he frowns upon the fussy whether in pre- 


isin we 


liminaries or in the dark-room. His view 
of the claim of photography to rank among 
the arts should be noted. Not fulness of 
definition, which he deems a defect, but 
beauty of gradation in monochrome is the 
specific merit of photography. Twenty-four 
reproductions illustrate what he feels to be 
the best prints. We have examined these 
carefully in the light of Mr. Anderson's 
dictum, and we feel that a skilled draughts- 
man in monochrome would desire to accent 
or seriously alter every plate but one 
Baron A. von Meyer’s The Silver Skirt has 
satisfactory pictorial quality, Coburn’s 
The Water-Carrier approaches that stand- 
ard very closely The rest show empty 
spots or saliencies that no artist wouid 
tolerate In the high average of con- 
temporary practice, that is, the photo- 
graphic print is far from being a rival of 
the mezzotint, lithography, or tone drawing 
in charcoal or pigment. Whether photog- 
raphy is to be promoted from the position 
of poor relation to peer of these traditional 
monochrome processes the future will tell 
Meanwhile, the more art that can be put 
into photography the better If, as seems 
to the present writer, its most valuable 
function is that of objective record, why at 
least al! efforts to make that record agree- 
able should be welcomed 
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AN ERA OF ECONOMIC READJUST- 
MENT. 

When the financial situation seemed 
to be improving, last spring, and hope- 
fulness was the dominant note in Wall 
Street, it was recalled that this was the 
fourth year after 1907; also that it was 
in 1897, the fourth year after the panic 
of 1893, when the movement of financial 
recuperation and expansion began which 
lasted almost uninterruptedly for a dec- 
ade. We have had numerous disap 
pointments since that parallel seemed 
reasonable to draw. The approach of au 
tumn will not bring renewal of the 
hopes of springtime, and, while it is not 
altogether safe to make predictions re- 
garding even the near future, it is per- 
fectly safe to say that this year will not 
have duplicated 1897. 

But when that comparison with the 
nineties was drawn, it was also remark 
ed that the aftermath of panic in the 
seventies made up a different story, and 
that the fourth year after 1873 was a 
year of reaction and depression In 
view of the present perplexities of th: 
situation, it may be interesting to retell 
the history of the years which followed 
that financial crisis. That 1893 was fol 
lowed by one year of profound depre 
sion, by a second of premature specula 
tion and expansion, by a third of renew 
ed and violent liquidation—leaving th: 
fourth in the series to begin the tru 
movement of recovery—most people will 
remember. Let us see what occurred 
after 1873. 

Of 1874 it was said, in a contemporary 
review at the end of the year, that “there 
was a general rebound from the pre 
vious depression, and an expectation o 
renewed buoyancy in business affairs 
which was not really warranted by the 
facts of the case.” At the end of the 
year, the mistake in such expectations 
had been discovered, and the year end 
ed with little genuine improvement. Yet 
in 1875, “recuperation was looked for 
with confidence.” Again, however, “ii 
failed to take place, and it appears that 


the disastrous effects of the panic were 
underestimated, and considered more 


transient and temporary than was real 
ly the case.” But the markets would not 
believe that the after-effects of pani: 
could be so prolonged. 

At the opening of 1876—so the next 
year’s narrative proceeded—“hopeful 
ness was everywhere noted, and for a 
time there was promising activity in 
the Wall Street markets.” 
a time; as in the chronologically paral 


lel year 1910, “this gave way to decid- 


Sut only for 


ed reaction, and the buoyancy and ener 
gy of our people were again severely 
tested by a year of depression and dis- 
appointment.” The crops were compar- 
atively small, business slow, failures 
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very numerous, new securities hard to 
sell, and railway earnings wholly unsat- 
isfactory. 

Of 1877—which, like the present year, 
was the fourth year after the great 
financial crisis—the chronicler of the 
day wrote, at its close, that it “may 
long be remembered in the stock mar- 
ket as a period of unequalled depression 
in prices. There was no panic and no 
violent or extraordinary events to break 
down the market suddenly, but values 
shrank away steadily under the unfa- 
vorable influences affecting stocks, and 
with the most persistent and vigorous 
hammering by a strong combination of 
bear operators.” It was a year of rail 
way rate wars; of formidable labor trou 
bles, culminating in the great Pennsy! 
vania railway riots, and of constant po 
litical agitation, converging in that 
stance on the free silver coinage d 
pute. Its one redeeming feature was ita 
excellent harvests, the yield of wt 
and corn surpassing all previous 
ords, and cotton turning out better 
in any year since the civil war 

It is evident enough from th 
that the present twelvemontl though 


by no means as gloomy a p 


more points In common with the fe 
year after 1873 than with the fe 
year after 1893 Historical or 
parallels can never, in the n 
things, be exact. But the fact of even 
such uperficial resemblar 
make it interesting to inquire, first 
those two earlier per | ad er | 
radically; then why ‘] he ! 
resembled the one rather thar 
er, and, finally, what happened 
year which 1911 resemblk 

The most obvious explanation of 
first question lies in the fact that, in 
first year after the pan of 18% t 
eount! passed through the extre 
Stock Exchange depre ior busine 


action, forced economy, and 
ment of wages, which a ye ha 
vere combated and postponed after 
Liquidation, reorganization ind 
conforming of staple prices to the ne 
order of things, were lar 
in 1894, and what was not done or na 
was undone in the premature boom of 
1895, was effectively achieved in 18% 
There was no such story of prompt 1 
sponse to changed conditior ifter 1% 
and there was no such story after 1907 
which may possibly answer the 
ond questior In other words, the eco 
nomic world took its full dose of med 


cine promptly after 1893, and was a¢ 
cordingly quick in its recovery In the 
two other periods, it failed to take t 
medicine until after rather long dela 

As for the sequel to 1877—the fourth 
year after the panic of that decade—-the 
first half of the ensuing twelvemonth 
was a period of uncertainty, with politl- 
cal influences still dominant, Congress a 
perpetual thorn in the flesh to the de 
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and angry financial commu- 
prices falling and business 
But it was evident, before 
over, that the long-deferred 
readjustment was complete. 
and Stock Exchange 
last part of the year; 
notwithstanding con- 
political unsettlement at home 
war in Eastern Europe. The next 
1879, favored as it was by resump- 
of and by large 
crops in high demand abroad, witnessed 


spondent 
nity, staple 
hesitating 

I8iS was 
financial 

Trade expanded 
prices rose in the 
liquidation ceased, 
tinued 
and 

year, 
payments 


tion specie 


the great financial and industrial reviv- 
al of the period, and a return to gen 
uine “boom times” in America. To sug- 
gest the possible analogies, then, of the 
next two years of the present chapter 
of American finance, Is a matter for the 
financial imagination. 
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W. Songs of Innocence. (lIllustrat- 
Preface by Thomas Seccombe. Bos- 
Dana Estes. $1.50 net. 

Chambers, R. W. The Common Law. D. 
Appleton. $1.40 net. 

Clarke, W. N. The Ideal of Jesus. Scrib- 
ner $1.50 net. 

Corkran, A. The Dawn of British History. 
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Davis, C. B. Tales of the Town. Duffield. 
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Second Edition Now Ready 


PAPER-BAG COOKERY 


By NICOLAS SOYER 


Chef of Rrookas’a Club, London 


60 cents net ; postpaid 65 cents 


Cloth, lémo, 
Cooks tood better, in half the 
time, with half the trouble, 
and cuts the fuel bill in two. 


rh book with its recipes tells 
how to cook almost everything 
but soups in paper-bags in any 
oven—a method now practised in 
many countries and Iikely to 
revolutionize cookery the world 
over More savory, quicker, 
cleaner and cheaper cooking; no 
washing of pots and pans, and 
no cooking smell A boon alike 
to epicures and housewives. For 


information write 


STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


Ni-88 East 27th St., New York 
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BY ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE. 


A. Lawrence Rotch, Professor of 
Harvard University, 


Veteoroloqgy in 
and author of “The Conquest of the 
tir,” writes: “I thank you very much 
for your Dictionary of Aviation. 
In these early days of the avi- 
ition age | should think the little work 
would be useful to many.” 
Cloth, 287 pp., $1.40 net; postpaid, $1.45. 
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Report of the Insurance Commissioner, 
State of Maine. Year ending December, 
1910. Augusta. 

Reynolds, H. W. The Records of Christ 
Church. Poughkeepsie: Christ Church. 
Rossetti. Complete Poetical Works. Crowell. 
Ross, The Birth of England; From Con- 
quest to Charter (1066-1215). Crowell. 
$1.25 each. 

Sabin, E. L. The Circle K, or Fighting 
for the Flock. Crowell. $1.50. 

Scala, G. Monna Lisa, or the Quest of the 
Woman Soul. Crowell. $1. 

Sembower, C. J. The Life and the Poetry 
of Charles Cotton. Appleton. 

Sherman, J. C. The Stunted Saplings. Bos- 


ton: Sherman, French. 60 cents net. 
Smith, F. H. Kennedy Square. Scribner. 
$1.50. 
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Sturgis & Walton. 60 cents net. 
Stacpoole, H. de V. The Ship of Coral. 
($1.20 net); The Cruise of the “Kingfish- 


er.” Duffield, 

Tennyson, A. A Portentous History: A 
novel. Duffield. $1.30 net. 

Thomson, J. A. The Biology of the Sea- 
sons. Holt. 2.75 net. 

Thoreau, H. D. A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers. Crowell. $2 net 

Toldridge, E. The Soul of Love. Broad- 


way Pub. Co. 

Trobador Poets. Selections from the Poems 
of Eight Trobadors. Translated from the 
Provencal, with introduction and notes, 
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By ANDRE MAUREL 


With a Preface by Guglielmo Ferrero. 





Svo. 30 Jiustrations. $2.50 net. 
Through the country of Tuscany and 
Venice, as the two main divisions of 


his work are entitled, M. Maurel has 
wandered from town to town, painting 
in vivid colors his impressions of their 
historical and artistic aspects, show- 
ing with keen insight how closely al- 
lied are these, what each owes to the 
other, and how indebted is the present 
to both. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalog 
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